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E6 DECEMBRE A.C. aura lieu 4 Munster en 
ie Westfalie, LA VENTE PUBLIQUE de la BIBLIOTHEQUE 
iu feu M. le Professeur SPRICKMANN-KERKERINCK. Sa 
- collection de livres contient un vrai trésor d’anciens livres 
LOGIE, D'HISTOIRE, DE PHILOLOGIE, et quantité 

ion te ononaiegit sur velin et sur papier, et d'autres 
’ . vatalogue est distribué a Londres par Willi , 
Norgate, et & Oxford par Mr. Parker, ee ee 





({ERMAN AND FRENCH PROTESTANT 


‘ pee Grove House, Clapham, Surrey. For a limited 
mee x PRIMO LA eh, Under the superintendence of Dr. 
dhcCeart - NDER. Religious Instruction by a Clergyman 
cal specu he England. Particular attention paid to Classics, 
Premee oe for Assistants to the Army. German and 
umn ep te 2 spoken. Terms—Sixty and Eighty Guineas per 
tae one en years of age; afterwards, One Hundred 
al ras, except washing. Pupils whose parents are 
abroad ept during the holidays at a moderate charge. 


For particulars add 8: 
’ ress Dr. F ; 
’ " =, “ . riedlander, Grove House, Lark- 
a eenceetieeneeenes 





_MITERARY SOCIETIES.— LECTURES. — 
late Superinten “eos BARNARD L. WATSON, Inventor and 
teat Lecturer = is of the \ isual Commercial Telegraphs, at pre- 
treet, London. ¢ * Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent- 
Lectures in the > e treated with for the purpose of Delivering 
Career of His G Tovinces on the Life, Character, and Military 

$ Grace the late Duke of Wellington. 


Address ’ Bigs de ‘ 
Street, as above, prepaid, Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent 
eee 





Mvpie’s Serecr Lisrary, November 6, 1852. 


THREE HUNDRED COPIES OF ESMOND, 


> by W. THACKERAY 
, cae oes KERAY, are now in circulation at this 
*etatly been added. pte each of the following works have also 
is Eeypt, eaters Nites 8 Fortnight in Ireland, Village Life 
Potter, Marie de ene Egerton’s Tour in India, Palissy the 
aad; The Cloister Lite Mary Queen of Scots, by Agnes Strick- 
artes, Carleton’ Red aa Charles the Fifth, Aguilar’s Home 
fen Lana, &e. &o. all, Lydia Beatrice, Reuben Medlicott, 
fh Subse inti pm P 
“antry Sabscription Tet Guinea per annum, First-Class 
wumber of Volumes nm and upwards, according to 


i. tuse . " ™ 
4, New Oxford Stres pel to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
5 hn op mtntatoetnaharhthad 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


FULcHER’s 
LCHER S owiADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
ee: CORTICAL MISCELLANY FOR 1853. 
Sudbur, wae and Co., and all Booksellers. 
orge Williams Fulcher, Jun. 


eat de those of the Province of Ulster,) held in the Belfast 
ng — the late Mecting of the British Association in that 
re o vith appendix of Antiquarian Notes. Price 1s., or by 
post, Is. 6d. Address ‘‘ The Curator of the Museum, Belfast.’’ ; 

















WORKS BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just Published, 


I. 

({LASSICAL LITERATURE IN RELATION 
TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND SCOTTIS 

Tr a il 44 bb ta . , 7h od r “a SF . H 

UNIV ERSITY EDUCATION. An Inaugural Lecture delivered 

in the University of Edinburgh on 2nd November, 1852. Price 6d, 


il. 
The PRONUNCIATION of GREEK: Accent 


and Quantity. <A Philological Inquiry. In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Lately Published, 


Ill, 


On the RHYTHMICAL DECLAMATION of the 
Ancients. {Reprinted from the Classical Museum.}] In &yo 
price ls. ; 

Iv 


On the STUDYING and TEACHING of LAN- 
Gl AGES. Two Lectures delivered in Marischal College. In 8yvo 
price 1s, ; 

Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London. 





PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD'S EDITION OF PORSON’S 
EURIPIDES. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition, revised, of 


QURIPIDIS TRAGCEDLA Priores Quatuor, ad 


4 Fidem Manuscriptorum Emendate et brevibus Notis Emen- 
dationum potissimum Rationes reddentibus instructa. Edidit 
RICARDUS PORSON, A.M., Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. olim Pro- 
fessor Regius. Recensuit suasque Notulas subjecit JACOBUS 
SCHOLEFIELD, A.M., Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. Professor Regius 
et Coll. SS. Trin. olim Socius. 

London: Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; E. Williams; 8. Walker; and D. 
Nutt. Cambridge: J. Deighton; and Macmillan and Co, 





EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
N OUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and EPIRUS: 
being the Diary of a Journey from Constantinople to Corfu. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
In small 4to, (with Portrait,) price 10s. 6d. 


i he LIFE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By 
GEORGE CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher. New Edi- 
tion, reprinted from ‘ Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
with the addition of numerous Historical and Biographical Notes. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 





CONCLUDING PART OF MR. ARNOLD'S ETYMOLOGY. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 

] ATIN vid ENGLISH: being the Second Part 

4 of Spelling Turned Etymology. By the Rey. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fel 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 
I. 28. 6d. 

9. An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Classical 
Schools. With Questions and a Course of Exercises. Fifth Edi 
tion, 4s. 6d. 


Part 





ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION,TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
In 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


(THE FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; on the plan of 
‘Henry’s First Latin Book.’ By the Rey. THOMAS KER 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon,{ and late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“The arrangement is excellent. The addition of English cha 
racters is very well calculated to assist the learner, and to incite 
those who, from the difficulty of reading fluently, are disinclined 
to become learners. Mr. Arnold says in his preface :—* Wishing to 
tempt many persons to teach themselves the language in which 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were composed, I have felt it 
necessary to smooth the path to the accomplishment of the first 
and most irksome portion of the labour.’ This task he has per- 
formed most successfully.”—Enoiisn CoURCHMAN. 

*.* A SECOND PART, containing the BOOK of GENESIS, 
with English Notes, is in the Press. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, price 5s. in cloth, 


OCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER- 
4 STANDING: abridged for Collegiate and General Use. 
With a Preliminary Outline of the Plan of the Original W ork. 
By JOHN MURRAY, A.M., LL.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Author of “ Original Views of Passages in the 
Life and Writings of Horace,” &c.&c. The arrangement and 
selection adopted in this Edition will, it is hoped, materially pro- 
mote a more easy and accurate acquaintance with Locke’s Work 
than has hitherto been available to the Student. 

Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin, 


political, domestic, or general.”’—Times. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is 
to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to 
those who are searching after information, whether classical, 





This day is published, post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. Vol. 3, with a por 
trait of L. E. L., engraved by Robinson, after the original by 
Pickersgill. 
*,* The 4th Vol., completing the Work, will appear on Feb. 1. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, in medium 8vo, handsomely bound and 


gilt, price 16s. 
YILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


Second Series. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
Illustrations. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster row. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
On Wednesday next, 10th November, in handsome crown 8vo, 


price 5s. Vol. I. of 
QABBATH READINGS. 
bh 





SCRIPTURE 
7 By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. The Sabbath and 
Daily Scripture Readings, originally published in 5 vols. 8yo, 
will now be issued in 4 vols. crown 8yo. Price 5s. each. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 





CANON TREVOR ON CONVOCATIONS, 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s., 

‘Ts CONVOCATIONS of the TWO PRO- 
Z VINCES, their Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Proceed 
ing, with a Chapter on their Revival. By GEORGE TREVOR, 
M.A., Canon of York, and Proctor for the Clergy of the Archdea 
conry of York. 

*.* In this work all the questions now mooted are carefully 
considered, and the authorities produced from authentic records. 

London: J. and C. Moziey, 6, Paternoster Row; 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





Just published, price One Penny, the First Number of 


HAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUC- 
/ TIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS. The Rerosrorny will 
consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly; Four to 
constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence, and Eight to form a 
Two-Monthly Volume, neatly done up in coloured fancy boards, 
at One Shilling. Where it appears desirable, Wood-engravings 
will be introduced. Each Volume will possess a neat engraved 
Title- page. 
W.and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co,., London; 
J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Three Volumes, with numerous Illustrations, 6s, 6d. cach. 
FYAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the 
Rey. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces 
Also, Third Edition, 6s. 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, abridged 
from the “ Family History of England.” 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, feap. 8vo, Is. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, 
Tately Published, 


LETTERS TO A NIECE, 3s. 64d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Becond Edition, Three Volumes, Octavo, £2 2s., of 
T ISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SOIENCES. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity Col 


lege, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 


PHILOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Second Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 308. 
LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF PROLEGO- 
MENA LOGICA. 64d. 

OF INDUCTION, WITH ESPECIAL REFER. 
ENCE to MR. MILL’S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 2s. 
INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. Theo- 
logical Extracts from the History and the Philosophy of the 


Inductive Sciences. Second Edition. 5s, 6d. 
Iondon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 





Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


N THE STUDY OF WORDS. — Lectures 
addressed (originally) to the Pupils at the Diocesan 

Training School, Winchester. By R. CHENEVIX TR ENCH, 

B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Pro- 

fessor of Divinity, King's College, London. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


N ESSRS. DARTON AND CO. have in the 

press the AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. SHERWOOD, 
embracing her personal Diary from childhood, and Letters ad- 
dressed by her to many literary and other persons of note in her 
day. The life of so popular a writer who has done so much to 
t aise the juvenile literature of our time to a moral elevation it 
never attained before, must prove eminently interesting and in- 








Marshall, and Co. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 





structive both to young and old 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN ; 


with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 


With Notes and 
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Popular Natural History. 





POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. : (Now Ready, 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 


tory of the Animais mentioned in the Bible. Ry MARIA 
E.CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured.  [ Ready. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS 


comprising all the Species By THOMAS MOORE. 
f'wenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. cvloured. 





, 


With 





POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA : oF, 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 108. 6d. coloured. 








POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; 
tory of Plants. Ry AGNES CATLOW. 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates, by B. WATER- 
HOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.8. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the BIRDS. By P.H.GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of Insects. By MARIA EB. CATLOW. With 
Sixteen Plates by WING. 10s. 6d. coloured. Second Edition. 


In the Press. 
POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Land- 


scape Views of Geological Phenomena in double-tinted litho- 
graphy. By J. BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated 


from the Liverpool Collection of the Great Exhibition and 
New Crygtal Palace. By THOMAS ARCHER, Esq. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY ; a Fami- 


liar History of the Mollusca inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, Jun., F.L.S. 
London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


a Familiar His- 
Third Edition. With 








YOURS DE Mr. A. ROCHE.—(17me Année.)— 

_ Mr. A. ROCHE, recommencera, le 8 Novembre, ses Cours de 
Grammaire, de Littérature, d'Histoire, de Geographic, et d'Astro- 
nomie destinés aux demoiselles de 6418 ans. S’adresser pour le 
prospectus, 1, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square. 


A. ROCHE.—-LES POETES FRANCAIS, de- 
puis le Moyen Age jusqu’& nos jours. Nouvelle édition. l2mo, 
cloth, 6s. 

A. ROCHE.—-LES PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, 
depuis le Moyen Age jusqu’a nos jours. Nouvelle édition. 12mo, 
cloth, 6s. 

A. ROCHE. — HISTOIRE D’'ANGLETERRE, 
adoptée par l'Université de France. 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, Par A. ROCHE, 
(Moyen Age), ect Philaréte Chasles (Temps Modernes 2 vols. 
SY¥o, 158 


NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. 8s. 


Rolandi’s Circulating Library, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street 
This day is published, Part I, §vo, (104 pages,) price 2s. 6d., 
to be continued Quartertiy, 


4 Mes RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. Upwards 


of thirty years ago a Retrospective Review was established, 
which had, for some time, great success. Since it was discon- 
tinned, the want of a Publication of this kind has been much felt 
and often complained of, and these complaints partly have led to 
the present attempt. If, indeed, the passing literature of the day 
can furnish materials for so many Reviews as are now established, 
one surely may be dedicated to the vast field of the literature of 
the Past. It is our design to select from this field subjects which 
are most likely to interest modern readers, we shall lay before 
them, from time to time, Essays on various branches of the lite- 
rature of former days, English or Foreign ; we shall give accounts 





NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 





I. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY BARTON.” 


Ruth. 


In Three Volumes, post Syo. 
It. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE,” “THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY,” &c. 


Agatha’s Husband. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


irr. 


The Fortunes of Francis Croft. 


In Three Volumes, post 8yo. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


—_——— 


FOR GENERAL REFERENCE AND FOR SCHOOLS. 
I, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


A GUAGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and 
Explanation of all Words authorized by eminent Writers: to 
which are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, 
and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. By ALEXANDER REID, LL.D., Head Master of the 
Edinburgh Institution, and formerly Rector of the Circus- Place 
School, Edinburgh. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 6s. 6d. handsomely 
and strongly bound. 














If. 

STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Containing 
866 closely printed pages. In Two Parts. I. French—English. 
II. English—French. By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.S.E., French 
Teacher, Edinburgh, Corresponding Member of the French Graim- 
matical Society of Paris, &c. Eighth Edition. Large thick 12mo, 
complete, 10s. 6d. handsomely and strongly bound. 

*,* This Work also includes Definitions of Terms connected with 
Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms of Modern Introduction 
to the Language, and of 4000 Historical and 4000 Geographical 
Names. 

Ill. 

SURENNE’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. I. French—Eng 
lish. II. English—French. With Vocabulary of Proper Names. 
564 pages, 5s. strongly bound. 

**Combining in a smal! compass all the advantages of a larger 
and more voluminous edition, we have little doubt of its ultimate 
success, especially in educational establishments, for which it is 
admirably adapted..’—Cuvurcu or ENGtanp QuakTeR_Ly Review. 


Iv. 


ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a 
New and Systematic Plan; from the Earliest Times to the Treaty 
of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary of the Leading Events 
since that Period. Part I. Ancient History; Part IT. History of 
the Middle Ages; Part ITI. Modern History. By HENRY WHITE, 
B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph.Dr. Heidelberg. 
Complete in One Volume 12mo, 689 pages, with a Map, 7s. bound. 
Fourth edition. 

The Three Parts, each complete in itself, may also be had sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, andCo., London. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., F.G.S. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland, Author of 
the “ Physical Atlas,”’ &e. 





I. 
SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
<\ DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special 


view to the purposes of sound instruction. 


II. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, in which the sudject is treated in a more simple and 
elementary manner than in the previous works of the same 
Author 

Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


I. ASCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY 
II. A SCHOOL ATLAS OF SCRIPTURAL 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GEOGRAPHY 





NEW SERIES OF COPY-BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCIIOOLS 


Now ready, in oblong fto, price Threepence each Copy-Book, 











of rare and curious Books; point out and bring forward beauties 
from forgotten writers; and tell the knowledge and the opinions 
of other days. It is, in fact, intended to comprise copious Critical 
Analyses of whatever Old Books seem to possess sufficient interest 
under any of these heads; (the Works of Living Authors will be 
excluded’. In addition to these, one Division of each Part, under 
the head Aneedota Lifereria, will be devoted to the Printing (for 
the firet time) of Short Pieces from unedited Manuscripts of dif- 
ferent periods, preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
other Public or Private Libraries; and another Division will be 
open to Correspondence on Literary Subjects. 
List or Contents or No. 1. 

1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings.—2. The Travels of Boullaye 
le Gour.—3. Increase Mather’s Kemarkable Providences of the 
Barlicr Days of American Colonization.—4. Eburne’s “ Plaine 
Pathway to Plantations ;"" on Population and Emigration at the 
beginning of the Seventeenth Century.—5. Bishop Berkeley on 
Tar-Water.—6. French Pictures of the English in the last Oentury. 
7. The First Edition of Shakespeare.—8. Aneedota Litereria. Unh- 

ublished Diary of a Dorsetshire Gentleman, 1697—1702. Our Old 
Public Iibraries, &c., &c. 

John Russell Smith, Publisher, 36, Soho Square, London. 


GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY-BOOKS. 
of By W M‘LEOD, Head Master of the Model School and Mas- 
ter of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. Forming a 
Part of the NEW SCHOOL SERIFBS, edited by the Rey. G. R 
GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools. 
No. 1. Ruled with diagonal and horizontal lines, contains Exer- 
cises in Right-lined Letters ; as i, wu. a, m, &c. 
2. Similarly ruled, Exercises in Curved and Crotchet Letters; 
as 0, a, r, &. 
With diagonal and horizontal lines, alternately, Exercises 
in Looped Letters, &c.; as g,y,f, 2,8 
4. Large Hand, Capitals, and Half Text. 
5. Capitals, Large Hand, Half Text, and Small Hand. 
» 6. Large, Half Text, and Small Hands. 
. 
9 


» 2%. 


. Half Text and Small Hand 

. Small Hand. 

» 9%. Ruled for Exercises in Composition and Dictation. 

*,* The Engraved Copy- Heads, intended to convey useful infor- 
mation, are Historical, Geographical, and Scientific. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








SE 
This day is published, price $s. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, 
By CHARLES MINTOSH, 


PART VIII. CONTAINING 
LAYING OUT FLOWER GARDENS 
GEOMETRICAL FLOWER GARDENS. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 








This day is published, 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS 
TO ACCOMPANY : 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S ATLASES 
OF 
GENERAL AND PHYSICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
In Portfolio, 2s. 6d 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 














Third Edition, price 21s. 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE; 


A Practical Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect 
to Wood by the 


TRANSPLANTING OF LARGE TREES, &. 
By SIR HENRY STEWART, 
Bart. of ANlanton. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Just published, feap. Svo, 4s. éd., 


TESHOUGHTS ON MAN IN HIS RELATIONS 
to GOD and to EXTERNAL NATURE, with Minor Poems 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








Just published, fep. Svo, blue cloth, red edges, price Is. 6d 
~@XPOSITION of the APOSTLES’ CREED, 
4 By BISHOP KEN. From his “ Practice of Divine Love. 

Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The Life of Ken.” 
Also, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d., of 


BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH to the HOLY 
ALTAR. 
Shortly will be published, a Second Edition of 


The LIFE of BISHOP KEN. By a LAYMAN, 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 





Recently published, imp. 16mo., 4s. 6d 
YOLONIUS: a Collection of Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances. By the Author of * Euplianor.” 

* A charming volume.”—LraprEr. _ 
“Of varied instruction and useful 
GaA7ETTE. ; 
**Remarkably well put together."-—Gvuakrpian. 
Also, recently, fep. Svo., 2s. 6d. 


EUPHRANOR : a Dialogue on Youth. 


“ Full of exquisite sense and pleasantry..’—SuHarre’s MaGazit 
“We have rarely read anything more Platonic.’"—Westxinst! 
Review. : 

“A narrative so fresh, pleasant, and picturesque, as to remine 
us not unfrequently of one of Alfred Tennyson's Idyls."—E*- 
AMINER. 


reference.” — LITERAR. 


= William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly Mes 
R. RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARIES of the 
: ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
I 


In two Volumes, 4to, £4 4. ; 
Thi a ns, ae ; x ati with ‘Etymology, and is 
This Dictionary combines Explanation nt ey, 
copiously illustrated by quotations from the best authorities 


I. 
In One Volume, 8vo, Third Edition, 15s. 
In this Dictionary the Explanations and Etymologics pees 4 
are retained at full, accompanied by such remarks as the ee - 
of the quotations appear to require. And there | is P= > 4 
Grammatical and Eeymological Examination adapted to the Dic 
en aati to the testimonies borne to the high cl 
naddition Oo ic estima 5 rh to i hele : = 
“ Dr. Richardson's Dictionaries,’ the Publisher re fe rs for ‘er 
dence of their merit to a work recently published, entided, D 
the Study of Words '’* :— 5 5 uss ab @ 
“In most cases ‘Richardson's Dictionary,’ the pares fg 
which I can promise you effectual help, for it Is the ly : ti pat 
one in which Etymology assumes the dignity of a scit "a has heen 
you in the right position for judging why the word Sas ° 
suggested to you.” ‘ a 
"  'W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


f 


uracter Gi 


— 


larecerd 
* Ry Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D.; being Lex tur oc : 
originally) to Pupils atthe Diocesan Training School, wir" 
Second Edition. 
7 wor} : AUTHOR OF 


NEW WORK ON SLAVERY, BY THI 
: “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” nn 
Just published, post 8vo, 7s., Volume ws prog Sond 
\HE CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD 
T and their BONDSMEN; being a Narrativé at ; Ayer iad 
Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West Ine 
America. Vol. I., post Svo, 6s. 
Also a New Fdition of ‘ 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL; a Series © 
and Discourse thereon. Two Lago ». Svo, 12s. 
By the same Author, —- ion 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITU DE. Fep. 5% 
6s. Third Edition. Just pudlished 7 " g 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS 
BUSINESS. Fifth Edition. Fep. Svo, 5s a the 
The CLAIMS of LABOUR; an Essay : 
Duties of the Employers to the Employed. Fep 


Edition, with Additional Essay, 6s. 
William Pickering, 177, 


f Readings. 


Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART. 


ae ee ore 


ae—,-,,:-_ 


On 15th November will be published, price 15s., Vorrue I, 


7 HISTORY 


OF 


FROM THE 


EU RO Pp 4 


FALL OF NAPOLEON IN 1815 


TO THE 


ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON IN 1832, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Baar. 


7 4vrHoR OF THE “HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, IN 1789, 
Bo TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO,” &c, Xe, 

a _— . . . 

a To be completed in Five Vols. 8vo, uniform with the Lrpriry (E1auta) Enrtion of the Author's 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SON 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


** History of Europe from 1789 to 1815.” 


+s = ~ 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


** The Trade will be supplied with Prospectuses of the Work for distribution, on application to the 


Publishers, 37, Paternoster Row. 





et 


NEW STORY OF THE DAY, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTONINA.” 


On the 15th of November, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


BY W. 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANTONINA,” ‘‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWaYs,” Ke, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 8 yols. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNCLE WALTER. 


_ Mrs, Troliope’s best novel since Widow Barnaby.’’s-CHronicce. 
“An exeeedi ngly entertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope, 


more than ever, in ina *r position as one of the ablest fiction writers 
of the day." —Pos 





Also, Just published, in 3 vols. 


THE KINNEARS; A Scottish 


STORY. 
q Just ready, in 3 yols. 
} CASTLE AVON; A New Novel. 
iM By the Author of ‘ ‘Emilia %tShaham,” * Ravenscliffe,’’ &c. 


Selburn and Co., Put lishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





vow re eady, in Two Vols., 2ls bound, 


| Cee OF SIBERIA. 
a a Br A BANISHED LADY. 


Meresting work by a lady of quality 


t political offence t. , Who was exiled for 


F »Sil 6 in ieture 
4 f the ¢, ountry and th eria, contains a lively and ¢ graphic picture 
CTE a most ; ic people, their manners, customs, &e. It 

? 
That has portant and y: ln able insight into the econ way of 


~Dany — hitherto the ferra incognita of Russian despotism.’ 


Celbur 
— and Co. » Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





U0 THE MEMORY OF WELLINGTON 


Just ready, price 2s. 
MOVES FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD. Written 


The aoebr MAC KAY, and composed by Sir HENRY BISHOP. 
te anged asa Glee for Four Voices, by the composer. 


Landon Reber 
overt Cocks apd Co. , New Burlington Strect, Tuphigh: rs 
to the Queen. 





NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


—— - _~-— a ag ne. eee os. a 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





THE BOOK OF ALMANACS. With 


INDEX, by which the Almanac belonging to any Year pre- 

ceding a.p. 2000 can be found; with means of finding New 
and Full Moons from s.¢. 2000 to a.p. 2000. By AUGUSTUS 
DE MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University Col 

lege, London. Demy 8vo, oblong, price 5s, cloth. 


“This is quite a novelty in chronological Hterature. Tt is an 
universal almanac—universal, that is, as respects time, past, pre- 
sent, and future. The main object of it is, as the compiler states, 
to supply the place of an old almanac, which is never at hand 
when wanted; of the older almanac, whic h uever was at hand; 
and of the universal almanae in every shipe! A more useful 
chronological handbook could scarecly be conceived. It will save 
an immensity of calculation, and isin many other respects in- 
valuable as a chronological guide and instructor." Oxrorp 
HERALD 





CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
I. 


THE LITERARY DIARY; Or, 
COMPLETE COMMON-PLACE BOOK ; with an Explanation 
and an Alphabet of Pwo Letters on 4 Leaf. ‘Post dto, strongly 
half bound, 8s. 6a 

Il. 


A POCKET COMMON - PLACE 
ROOK, With LOCKE'S INDEX. Post Sve, strongly half 
bound, 6s. 6d. 

Ill, 


THE PRIVATE DIARY. For -re- 


ceiving an Actount of every day's Fmployment for the space 
of One Year. With in Index and Appendix. Post #vo, 
strongly half bound, $s. 6d. 


Iv, 


THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL. On 
the Plan of “The Ptivate Diary.” Post Bvo, strongly half 
bound, 3s. 6d 

London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
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8, New Bvatrneron Srreet. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—Epoch the Second: How Great 
Britain estranged America, S8vo. 14s. Now Ready 


It. 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 


in FRANCE in the 16th and 17th CENTURIES. RBeing a 
History of France principally during that Period. By LEO 
POLD RANKE, Author of “‘A History of the Popes in the 
16th and 17th Centuries." 2 vols. post &vo 
*.* This Work will be published simultaneously in London and 
Rerlin. M. Ranke is equally interested with the English Pub 
lisher 
Tit. 


MEMOIRS of DR. BLENKIN- 


SOP. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns 
Travels, and Adventures ; with Ancedotes of Graphiology, and 
some of the Letters of his Correspondents. Edited by the 
Author of‘ Paddiana.’ 2 vols, 21s Now ready 


NARRATIVE of the Attempted 


ESCAPE of CHARLES THE FIRST from CARISBROOK 
CASTLE ; including the Letters of the King to Colonel Titus 
Now first printed from the Original, with Notes. By GEORGE 
HILLIER. Small 8yo. 


Vv. 


EXCURSIONS in IRELAND 


DU RING ‘1844 and, 1850. With a Visit to the late Daniel 
O'Connell, M-P. By MISS CATHERINE M. O'CONNELL. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. { Now ready 


NOW READY, 


VI. 
THE ONF PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, PART II, 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT 


and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION, 
Being Part Il. of *‘ The One Primeval Language.” By the 
Rey. CHAS. FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex. &yo, 15s 


ALSO, 


Also, Part L of the above Work, including 


The VOICE ef ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAI. 
Large Chart. 2ls. 


8vo, with 


vil, 


‘THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


Edited by the DOWAGER COUNTESS of MORLEY. 2 yolk 


Vill. 


DR. LEPSIUS’ DISCOVERIES 


ian BGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAI, in 
the Years 1842-45. Svwo, with Map and other Illustrations 
12s 


BEATRICE, By C 


Author of “ Modern Accomplishments,’ 
court,” &c. 3 vols 


x. 
LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABREA 
Imperial §vo, with numerous Lilustrations. 21s, 


1X. 


/ATHERINE SINCLALR, 
‘Lord and Lady Way 


SULLIVAN'S RAMBLES AND 


SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA 
post. fs 


Crown 


SIL 
SECOND EDITION. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S 


“OUR ANTIPODES 3 vols. 8¥o, With humérous NMiustra 
tions 42s, 
xu. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By Mts. MOODIE, ‘Sister of Migs 
Agnes Strickland). 2 vols. 2ls. 


xrv. 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR 


dp AFGHANISTAN. @ ols. vo. Bés. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


WELLINGTON, FROM A FRENCH 


Point of View. By JOHN LEMOINNE, one of the 
to the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ 1s. ’ of the Contributors 











CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. By 
GEORGE HENRY FRANCIS. One Shilling each :— 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. (On Wednesday. 

RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. [On Wednesday. 

LORD BROUGHAM. On lst December. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. (On 15th December. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE of the EM- 


PEROR CHARLES the FIFTH. By W. STIRLING, M.P., 
Author of ‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain.’ Post 8vo, $s. 





PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART. 


Four Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art Society. By 
bonne gy BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of Exete? College, Secre- 
ry. " 


MELIORA; or, Better Times to Come. 


Edited by Viscount INGESTRE. Second Edition. 5s. 





SELECTIONS from the POETRY of 


DRYDEN ; including his Plays and Translations. 4s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of IN- 


FIDELITY and SUPERSTITION in CONTRAST with CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH. Eight Divinity Lecture Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, on the foundation of the late Rev. Joun 
Bampton. By J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, 
Leckhampton. 8vo. 12s. 





THE COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise | 


upon those Bodies, with a condensed Account of the numerous | 


modern Discoveries respecting them, and a Table of all the Calcu- 
lated Comets from the Earliest Ages. By J. RUSSELI. HIND, 
Foreign Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society of London ; 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute of France, &c. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU- 


LARY; being an Explanation of all Terms in use amongst Astro- 
nomers at the present day. By the same Author. Is. 6d. 


READINGS IN ITALIAN PROSE 


LITERATURE, with Biographical Sketches. By G. A. BEZZI, 
Professor of Italian in Queen's College, London. 





THE CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, 


and Characters from the Times of the Crusades. By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Fourth Edition, revised. 7s. 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY, 


their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By GEORGE JOHN. 
SON, M.D., London, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Assistant Physician to King’s College Hospital. 8yvo, l4s 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF 


LEARNING. A Cheap Fdition, carefully revised, with a few 
Notes and References to Works quoted. 2s. cloth. 





On the METHODS of OBSERVATION 
and REASONING in POLITICS. By GEORGE C. LEWIS. 
2 vols. Syo, 28s. - 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHO- 
RITY in MATTERS of OPINION. By G.CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
Svo. 10s. 6d 








HISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By 


WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Author of‘ Hortensius.’ Syo. 8s. 6d. 


GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 


Ry JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College 
and Queen's College. Royal 8vo. Js. 


EXERCISES on the GRAMMAR of 


MUSICAL HARMONY. By the same Author. Is. 


eee 


THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. A 


Manual of Practical Advice and Instraction to Young Femalos on 
their entering upon the Duties of Life, after quitting School 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised. 2s. 6d 





London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 
‘ 


| 4to, price Two Guineas. 


| monthly Volumes. 





NEW WORKS. 


Wearly ready. 
1. 
A New Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 3 vols. fep. Svo. 


2. 
THOMAS MOORE’S 


JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.-P. 


*.* Vols. I. and IL., post 8vo, in December. 





MEMOTRS, 


Edited by the Right 


3. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS and BAL- 


LADS illustrated in Eighteen Plates by the Etching Club. Imp. 
i (In a few days. 


4. 
ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 


SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and other Reviews. By 
W.R. GREG, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


5 


A LETTER to the BISHOP of SALIS- 


BURY on the National Society, the Two Manchester Schemes, 
and the Committee of Privy Council. By the Rev. J. WILKIN- 
SON, M.A. 8yo. 


6. 
THE CABINET GAZETTEER; or, a 


Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. Compiled, 
from the latest and best Authorities, by the Author of the 
Cabinet Lawyer. In One Volume, fep. 8vo. 


7. 
WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


The Fourteenth Edition, revised and improved. By THOMAS 
LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Svo, price 12s. 6d. In a few days. 


8. 
LUND’'S COMPANION to WOOD'S 


ALGEBRA: Containing Solutions to the Questions and Problems. 
New Edition, enlarged. 8vo, price 6s. {In a few days. 


Wow ready. 
1x. 


ISIS: An Egyptian Pilgrimage. 
JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


By 


x 


‘ ag ag al 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PRESENT CONDITION. By WIL- 
LIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. l6mo, price Half-a-Crown; or in 
2 Parts, One Shilling each. 


xf, 


A New Edition of BOWDLER’S FAMILY 


SHAKSPEARE, in course of publication, in Six Monthly Volumes 
for the Pocket. Vol. L. fep. 8vo, price Five Shillings. 


XII 


, is rr . 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, in- 
cluding the Author’s last Introductions and Notes; and embel 
lished with a Portrait and 19 Plates. A re-publication, in 10 
Vol. I. fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


xXIIt. 


The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and the 
Rev. J. S.. HOWSON'S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
With numerous Plates, Maps, Wood Engravings, &c. 2 vols. 
4to, price £2 8s. 

XIv. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S WORK 


on HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, Doctrine and Practice of 
the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus. 
4 vols. post Svo, with Effigy, price Two Guineas. 


xv. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the Fine Arts. Second 
Edition; with 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts 
Square crown 8vo, price 28s. 


xvI 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visit | 


to a Religious Sceptic. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d 


Xvir. 


| to Assyria. 





Mr. R. HILEY'’S PRACTICAL ENG. | 


LISH COMPOSITION, Part Il: An Introduction to Argumen 
tative Composition. 18mo, price Three Shillings. 


XVIII. 


The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ELE. 


Schools. 1$mo, price Eighteenpence 





} 


| MENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for the use of National and Adult | 


London; Lonewan, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. | 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING Works. 


te 


[Nov. ¢ 


I 


A FORTNIGHT IN 


SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 


IRELAND. By 


With a Map. syo. as. 
[Ready 


. 


It 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF An 


ENGLISHMAN RESIDENT IN ABYSSINIA. By MANeprp 
PARKYNS, Esq. Map and Illustrations. 2 oe hex” SFIELD 


iit. 


THE STOWE PAPERS. Being the 
Concluding Volumes of the GRENVILLE CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited with Notes, elucidating the Authorship of “Juniys- 


* Junius 
2 vols. 8vo. . 


Iv 


oa ‘a + ° 
MY HOME IN TASMANTA, during a 
Residence of Nine Years. By Mrs. CHARLES MEREDITH 
Author of “‘ Sketches of New South Wales.’ 
Post 8yo. 


Woodcuts. 2 vols 


v 


rm o VN re + ~ 
LIVES AND LETTERS of the EARLS 
OF ESSEX, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles | 
By the, Hon. Capt. DEVEREUX, R.N. Portraits and Woodcuts 
2 vols. Svo. 


Vi. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of TRAVELS 
IN ASIA MINOR AND LYCIA By SIR CHARLES FEL 
LOWS. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 


Vil. 


. re Gan Pal 7 ba + 
NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 
the results of Fresh Discoveries made during a 
By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, M.-P 
2 vols. SVo. 


Being 
Second EN pe dition 
Plates and Wood 
cuts. 


Vill, 


vv vv v Ss Y 
MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
(SECOND SERIES); consisting of Sculptures, Vases, and Kronzes 
recently Discovered, chiefly illustrative of the Wars of Senna 
cherib. Folio. 


1X. 


rt , rey 

A NAVAL AND MILITARY DiIc- 

TIONARY OF TECHNICAL WORDS AND PHRASES. Eng 

lish and French—French and English. By Lieut. Col. BURN, 
Assistant Inspector of Artillery. Crown 8yo. 


x 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 
RACTERS. By HENRY HALLAM. Selected from his ** lntro 
duction to the Literature of Europe.” Feap. Svo. “ Murray's 
Railway Reading.”’) 


xt. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
Peace of Utrecht. By LORD MAHON. New Edition, Vol. I 
Post 8vo 

XII. 
WORKS OF HORACE. _IIlustrated 


with 300 Woodcuts, chiefly from the Antique. Edited by the 


DEAN of St. PAUL’s. A New Edition. Syo. 


XIll. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 


Sixth Edition, Revised and 


| W. F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds 
Enlarged, One Volume. 8vo. 
XIv. 
ia al ‘ po 
RATIONAL ARITHMETIC ae 
‘Vv ars 


Young Persons, Schools, and for Private Instruction 
R. PORTER. 12mo. 


xv 


CHILDE HAROLD. By Lorp Byroy. 


A New and beautifully Illustrated Edition. Crown 5vo 


XVI. 
HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM ere ge 
corporating the additional Notes, and an Index. - . 
xvit. yRD 
POETICAL WORKS OF 10% 


BYRON. A New and beautifully printed Edition 
XVIII. 


THE EMIGRANT. 


B. HEAD. Post 8vo. (“ Murray's Ra 


By Sie Frascis 
jlway Reading 
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REVIEWS. 





ht in Ireland. By Sir Francis 
. Head, Bart. Murray. 
Maxy a man, who in the first instance has 
made a pretty fortune by working a thin vein 
of ore, has been ruined by continuing to work 
it beyond a certain point of tenuity. This 
seems likely to be Sir Francis Head’s case. 
The vivacity of his ‘ Bubbles from the Brun- 
nens,’ and the fanciful aspect in which he 
there succeeded in presenting the features of 
a country and eople then little known to 
Englishmen, made him a reputation, which has 
been dwindling in the esteem of all who think 
for themselves ever since. 
style, flippant and artificial from the first, be- 
comes in each new work more and more ap- 
rent; and when Sir Francis comes to deal, as 
inthe present book, with scenes and characters 
which have fallen more or less under every- 
body’s observation, the ghastliness of its viva- 
city and the tediousness of its detail are found 
to be intolerable. Of this, however, the 
author's complacency obviously keeps him 
without suspicion, and, like other elderly 
gentlemen, he inflicts his verbosity upon 
his tolerant friend the public, with an elabo- 
rate painstaking, which is as marvellous as it 
istrying. The spoiled favourite of railway 


A Fortni 


and circulating library readers, he exercises , 


no control over his pen; he will not stint 
them of a circumstance, however trivial, nor 


of a joke, however vapid. All he sees becomes | by j 
| But for the ‘first time,—within our expe. | 


important because he sees it, all he thinks 
precious because he thinks it. In attacking 
the threadbare topic of Ireland, utter igno- 
rance of everything about it is advanced by 
himself as the qualification for the enter- 
prise. He had never set foot within the 
country till he started last August to col- 
lect materials for the present volume. All 
he knows even about travelling in the Sister 
Isle was, as he himself tells us (p. 69), 
“from certain pictures he had studied in 


his youth of thatched postchaises, and of. 


hostlers running with red-hot pokers in their 
hands to ‘start’ the horses.” And this state 
of ignorance is fully exemplified by the results 
before us, where every crone who wished 
“the heavens might be his bed,” every dirty 
urchin to whom the author tossed a halfpenny, 
every unroofed cottage which startled his sym- 
pathies, finds a careful chronicle, as though 
these things were new and peculiar to his 
own experience. How far any man with his 
mind in this state of no preparation is quali- 
fied to instruct the British ublic on the 
state of Ireland will probably be a question 
with everybody but the author himself. To 
ave observed or thought on the subject 
beforehand was, in his view of the matter, 
to be warped by bias, to be prone to error. 


Versing the familiar aphorism, much know- | 


ledge would, according to Sir Francis, have 

en ‘‘a dangerous thing;” and accordingly we 
find him, as he is jerked along on the side-car, 
which provokes his frequent anathema, (he 


seems not to have known of the existence of | 


such a vehicle before.) ‘‘ consoling himself with 
the reflection that he was probably the only 
Person travelling through Ireland who was 
hot taking a one-sided view of the country, and 
of the manners, social, moral, religious, and 
political, of its inhabitants.” Our modern 

acitus, in short, is “ sine ira, aut studio, quo- 
rum causas procul a se habet.” With this 


The trick of the | 





modest estimate of himself we do not quar- 
rel. It may be that Sir Francis has seen 
some important facts all the more clearly be- 
cause of the absence of previous preparation; 
but we do quarrel with his infliction upon 
the public of every trifling particular of what 
he saw, felt, or heard, as though Ireland 
were as novel ground as central China, or as 
though Westport or Castlebar were the city 
of Pekin. Steamboats, railroads, Bianconi's 
cars, and return excursion tickets have made 
Ireland, in all its superficial features, as 
familiar as any part of Britain itself to three- 
fourths of the educated population of this 
island. They know that her men are witty, 
her women chaste; they have heard the 
brogue, which Sir Francis with a dreary per- 
tinacity so unhappily imitates; they are fami- 
liar with the picturesque salutations which 
are the current coin of the peasantry; they 
have seen her rags, her recklessness, and her 
rascaldom ; her fairness and her foulness 
have met their senses in every phase; they 
have sighed over her pigs, her poverty, and 
her potatoes; they have been jolted in her 
cars, and sickened in her inns; they have ad- 
mired her constabulary and her railroads; 
they have walked in Sackville-street, and ex- 
plored the Pheenix-park ; and why our author 
|, should think it necessary to drag them through 
all his own experiences on matters of this sort 
during a week’s tour, unless it be to swell his 
volume, it is hard to imagine. Who has not 





| their tavern-bills and et poms with every 
“age girl they had met, and every car-driver 
y whom they had themselves been bored? 


‘rience, at least,—has all this sort of trash 
_ been concentrated in a portly volume by an 
author of standing. 

Sir Francis’s object seems to have been to 
make his reader go through on paper every- 
thing he had himself seen or heard during 
his own rapid tour of five days from Dublin 
to Galway. Had we not been let into the 
secret of the process, the possibility of such 
an amount of tediousness would have been 
incomprehensible. Wherever Sir Francis 
went his pocket-book was ever in his hand, 
and his pencil flying over it with a steno- 
| grapher’s rapidity. In drawing-room, work- 
house, market-place, school, cabin, and con- 
stabulary lodge, this portentous political Syn- 
tax “flamed amazement.” The land itself 
does not suffice for his curiosity, and he forces 
his way to the recesses of the crowded emi- 
grant ship, as it lies out in the bay, waiting 
for a breeze. Nothing is too remote, nothing 
too high to escape him— 

“ Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim.” 
Landlord and bogtrotter, evicter and evicted, 
alike must unburden their bosoms to this 
fact-collecting Turpin; at the point of his 
pencil all and sundry are compelled to stand 
and deliver. 
| Amusing accounts of Sir Francis’s doings 
had reached us from some who fell within the 
compass of his scrutiny; but, indeed, the 
| image which this book suggests of its author 
‘is ludicrous in the extreme. A busy, self- 
complacent, intrusive old gentleman, poking 
into all corners, and asking all sorts of im- 
| pertinent questions,—a self-constituted doctor 
| for the troubles of Ireland, taking a diagnosis 

of her symptoms in the most unapproachable 
| places,—alarming by the phenomenon of a 
| dreadful pocket-book, into which he copies 
their words verbatim, every man, woman, or 
| child whom he puts to the question, must 





met with bores, who teased their friends with | 
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have been an object partly of wonder, partly 
of a stronger feeling, as he flashed meteor- 
like across the Hibernian horizon. 
** A chiel’s amang ve, takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent them,” 

was the motto which he wore upon his brows ; 
and with the proverbial love for what is vul- 
garly called * trotting,” which exists on the 
other side of the Channel, we should think the 
contents of that same pocket-book were occa- 
sionally of a highly apocryphal nature. Civility 
seems to have encountered Sir Francis every- 
where, and certainly it argues not a little for 
the forbearance of some of his victims that he 
has no other report to make. In some in- 
stances this courtesy has, we think, been 
poorly repaid. Lord Lucan, for example, on 
whom Sir Francis intruded without introduc- 
tion, might have been spared the compliment 

of being described as “a tall, intelligent, and 
very gentleman-like man.” Neither can the 
Vice-President of Maynooth, who gave our 
author the run of the College, despite that 
dreadful pocket-book, and his furtive glances 
at private inscriptions and devotional manuals, 

feel particularly gratified by finding his 

merits, personal and intellectual, estimated 

thus :—*"* He was tall, light, and active, with 

a countenance not only exceedingly clever, 

but particularly mild and pleasing ;"’ nor by 

the minute description of the dinner which 

he hospitably invited his inquisitorial visitor 

The “large jug of hot water, the 

couple of small decanters of whisky, the bow! 

of white sugar, and the tray of tumblers, each 

containing a little ladle” (p. 95), which ap- 


| peared after the refection, are incidents graven 





on Sir Francis’s memory ; but we are left to 
imagine the conversation, which, ‘“ I believe, 
I may confess, | once or twice happened to 
bring very nearly to the hostile” (why hos- 
tile, Sir Francis?) “confines of a general 
laugh.” A general laugh, indeed! We can 
surmise at what ;—it could not have been at 
the point of Sir Francis’s jokes, or the bril- 
liancy of his fancy. 

How natural and apposite are the sugges- 
tions of the latter may be judged from the 
following examples. Sir Francis is describ- 
ing the little girls of the National School in 
Dublin, in their playground :— 

“At Almack’s there are always refreshments 
for the dancers, and, accordingly, in the corner of 
the yard before me, I observed a couple of iron 
ladles chained to a pump, around which were a 
number of pleasing, pretty upper lips almost as 
wet as the water which for a moment they quatfed, 
and then with some merry exclamation darted off 
again to their play.” 

Who darted? the lips or the ladles? Again, 
the little girls enter the school:— 

‘For some seconds there was a good deal of 
puffing and panting, and, instead of by French 
cambric handkerchiefs, of gently wiping faces with 
the backs of right hands, There was also a very 
little twisting and setting to rights of long hair by, 
generally speaking, poking it in charge of Nature’s 
band, the owner's ears. One girl had ringlets ; 
however, as an atonement for this little piece of 
vanity, beside her sat a child whose strong, red 
hair, ending bluffly like the thatch of a cottage, 
had apparently been chopped off under the good 
old-fashioned prescription of scissors and the pud- 
ding basin.” 

Sooth to say, Sir Francis has “avery pretty 
wit.” Not less remarkable is he for the 
natural strain of his reflections. Thus, when 
describing a lesson in multiplication to the 
infants in the same school, which the teacher 
relieved by saying to the children, “ Let's 
take another sleep,” “on which, with great 
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glee, they all threw themselves backwards,” 


we are told that “‘one little girl, however, of 


about two years old, who had over-acted the 
part, remained sound asleep.” The reader 
will never divine the train of thought to 
which the circumstance gives rise in the mind 
of this philosophical observer :— 

‘As, with her tiny mouth open, her glossy 
flaxen hair lay wild and loose upon her rosy cheeks, 
I strongly felt how unconscious she was of the 
parental endeavours which the Lord Lieutenant, 
together with Commissioners the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Archbishop Murray, Lord Bellew, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Meath, the Right 
Hon. Alexander McDonell, and others of the high- 
est attainments in Ireland, were making to impart, 
not only to her, but to 511,239 other children 
throughout Ireland, infantine habits of cleanliness 
and obedience, as also the inestimable advantages 
of an admirable education.” (p. 41.) 


A still more ludicrous instance of the in- 
consequentiality, which results from the con- 
stant effort at smartness, occurs & propos of 
a bevy of barefooted children—unusual sight! 
—running after the tourist’s car:— 

“It is no use any longer trying to conceal the 
fact, that during my short tour in Ireland my pre. 
judices against bare ankles and naked feet were 
considerably softened.” 

The fact of the interesting conversion is im- 
portant; but mark the deduction :— 


‘Indeed, there can be no doubt that there is a | 


freshness in this costume of nature that cannot 


belong to a fashionable gown, which, from sweep- | 


ing the ground, and from being tightly bandaged 
round the waist, forms a splendid unventilated 
alace, in which the architect has forgotten to 


insert either chimney, staircase, door or window! 


(p. 211.) 


Let the reader follow the sequence of ideas 
here if he can. 

It was the necessary consequence of the 
incessant use of a note-book that Sir Francis’s 
narrative should degenerate, as it has done, 
into the baldest catalogue of streets, houses, 
furniture, highways, and hedgerows. No 

rinciple of selection has been followed. A 
ocal guide-book possesses as much fire, an 
appraiser's inventory is not less picturesque. 
As a sample, by no means the worst, of the 
characteristics of the book in this respect, 
take the following passages from the account 
of Maynooth College. 
one long street of which the village of May- 
nooth is composed, Sir Francis proceeds— 


‘* The opposite or western extremity of the long 
street I have described is abruptly terminated at 
right angles by an iron railing, fixed in a low con- 
cave dwarf wall, supporting at intervals several 
pilasters, on which appear two couchant sphinxes, 
one on each side of the iron entrance gates; two 
lions couchant and fiercely looking down the main 
street ; six globes ; and three ornamental ancient 
urns. Immediately on the mght of these railings, 
hut outside them, are the ruins of an old castle, 
the ancient residence of the Fitzgeralds and ances- 
tors of the Duke of Leinster. Within the railings, 
bounded by two groves of horse-chesnuts, beeches, 
and acacias, are a oacere of nice-looking grass 

lots separated by a road, on which are flourishing 
a fine yew-trees, two large hollies, two large 
laurustinus, and a few other evergreens. At the 
termination of this lawn, about one hundred yards 
from the railings, stands the Royal College of 
Maynooth, looking like something between an old- 
fashioned English country-house and a French 
chateau, with a wing at each end of a modern and 
rather a manufactory appearance. In short, it re- 
sembles, on the whole, very much one of the innu- 
merable ‘ establishments’ within a dozen miles of 
London, in which the substantial family residence 


of ‘the fine old English gentleman, all of the olden | modern villa ; and yet in their immediate neigh- | 





After describing the | 








time,’ has, by the addition of a pair of plain new 
vulgar wings, been converted into a school. 

‘The old portion of the building, which projects 
slightly beyond the other two, is three stories high, 
with five windows in each; the wings are two 
stories high, with ten windows in each. The whole, 
which has been rough-cast, looks weather-beaten 
and old. 


fessors. The middle window of its second story 
| was wide open, displaying to view two very large 
_ school globes, separated by twelve extra-sized folio 
volumes with red leaves, standing on their edges, 
with their lettered backs uppermost.” 





tioneer’s catalogue where shall we find such a 
| description as this of the room into which Sir 
Francis was shown ?— 


i 


handsomely furnished with a scarlet and black 
carpet ; scarlet curtains edged with yellow lace, with 
white muslin curtains underneath ; a round table, 
covered with a scarlet and black cloth ; ten dining- 
room chairs, with black hair bottoms; a dumb 
waiter; brass fender ; common grate ; a painting of 
a man, with both hands uplifted, on his knees be- 


fore two friars, one standing, the other sitting on 





| id ° 5 
| scenery. In a spacious carpeted adjoining room, 


the door of which was wide open, was a large 
dining-table (standing on a scarlet and black 
carpet), four silver decanter-stands, a large full- 
length picture of St. Francis on a pedestal, and 
| about a dozen and a half of plain hair black-bot- 
| tomed chairs.” 





There is spirit in the following description 
of the town of Galway. That interesting 
place could, however, scarcely fail to convey 
some of its own picturesque features to any 
_wiriter’s page :— 


‘«The connexion which formerly existed between | 


Galway and Spain is not only recorded in history 
—is not only to be traced in the architecture of 
Lynch’s Castle, also in the wide entries, arched 
gateways, stone-mullioned windows, and outside 
| stairs of several ancient mansions in the town, but 
| the traveller, as he runs, can most legibly read it 
_in the dark eyes, noble features, and high-bred 
demeanour, that in Galway in particular, and 
throughout Connemara in general, constantly re- 
' mind him of the fact; indeed, I repeatedly met 
men and women whose countenances, to say nothing 
of their garb, would anywhere have induced me to 
address them in Spanish rather than in English. 
| «The town is now a medley of streets and build- 
ings of various dates, forming altogether a strange, 
incongruous, but very happy family of narrow, 
crooked alleys, broad thoroughfares, docks, churches, 
dispensaries, chapels, banks, gaols, court-houses, 
nunneries, barracks, monasteries, storehouses, 
breweries, a union workhouse, distilleries, flour- 
mills, docks, bridges, a magnificent railway hotel just 


‘‘ The central portion is inhabited entirely by Pro- | 


This is bad enough; but out of an aue- | 


| A comfortable small room of three windows, | 


the ground close to a cross surmounted by Alpine | 


—— 
bourhood are to be seen unroofed huts 


cabins, a confusion of tottering 
surrounding small enclosures, 
so full of rocks, that they re 
| crop of young tombstones, several, like chil 
second teeth, coming out all crooked 
“‘ As I was strolling through the 
to a potato-market, in which I fou 
the ground, a number of women. 


Miserable 
, Crooked stone Walls 
many of which ara 
ally resemble a rising 

* ed 
iren’s 





suburbs. I came 
nd, squatted on 


| whom were suckling ravenous oe Reg = five of 
| i i = t the po. 
| tatoes, which in heaps were before them. it ey . 
| to observe many diseased, some quite rotten Th 

| clothes of buyers, as well as sellers, were A " 


ren, 
m= tls 


| 

| rally speaking, in the very last stage of consump. 
| tion. The arms of the jacket of one old man 
beside me had each been replaced With a portion 
| of a coarse grey worsted stocking, in holes - an i} .s 
corduroy breeches, which had no buttons at the 
knees, had been mended with pieces of cloth of 
various hues. Several of the women’s red peti. 
| coats had likewise been patched with old flannel 
and rags of so many colours, that the garment re. 
sembled altogether a printed map of modern 
Europe, the scarlet bit being, of course, the papal 
dominions. In a mantilla of old blanket, fantas. 
tically shrouded over her head, so as to show nothing 
of an aged face butan Arab nose, a pair of piercing 
eyes, anda very small portion of sallow complexior 

there sat at my feet a regular Spanish beggar. Be 

| fore me two fine little barefooted boys, of about 
five years old, stood for some minutes whapping 
each other on the head ; at last one tried to pull 
the hair of t’other one, but as his mother had 
happened to cut it almost to the quick, the little 
urchin could grasp nothing, until he bethought 
himself of catching hold of the yellow side-locks 
of his comrade, which in dead silence he steadily 
| pulled with all his force. ‘And that’s the way,’ 
said I to myself, ‘that the Protestants of Ireland 
are said to deal with their Catholic brethren!’ In 
the middle of this group stood erect a stout man, 
in official charge of an iron triangle, from the apex 
of which hung scales for weighing potatoes, diseases 
/and all. As I was looking at him, a pretty half- 
naked child of about two years old, tottled up, and 
in high glee whipped my leg with a stick. ‘Och! 
ye blackguard,’ exclaimed an old woman sitting 
behind me on the ground with her legs sticking 
out, showing me, when I turned round, ten up- 
pointed toes and a pair of soles as hard ashide. In 
all directions was to be heard a deal of very rough 
female cackling, and occasionally laughter, but no 
quarrelling. In the midst of the whole stood here 
and there, with drooping head and motionless thin 
tail, a donkey, patiently bearing a pannier laden 
with turf secured by straw ropes.” 

The conclusions drawn by Sir Francis as 
to the national character of the Irish are based 
on too limited observations to possess much 
value. Like others, he is startled by the 
contradictions it presents; and between the 
vices and the virtues he seems to be much of 
the same mind as Moore in Horace Smith's 
excellent parody, which sings the glories of 














constructed, several ancient houses just falling, a 
number of hovels of the most wretched appearance, 
evidently destined to be replaced very shortly by 
mansions of wealth and luxury. There are several | 
streets composed almost entirely of immense ware- | 
houses, from four to six stories high, each with a | 
small pent-house-covered crane affixed to its upper 
stratum. These vast receptacles, are now nearly | 
all empty ; and, on inquiring the reason, I was | 
briefly informed that Galway, which used to im- 
port and bond corn in large quantities, now ex- 
ports it. 
‘* Queen's College, just completed on the outside 
of the town, is one of the chastest and handsomest 
public edifices I have ever seen. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the lowness of its position prevents it 
from contributing as much as it ought to the ge- 
neral beauty of the town. In its vicinity is a large 
poor-house, built eight years ago; and about 100 
yards from it, on an elevated plot composed of 
emerald-green turf and beds of beautiful flowers, 
stands a school-house, resembling very much a 


i 


‘c___sdtthe emerald gem of the ocean, 

Whose daughters are pure as the foam of the wave, 
Whose sons, unaccustom’d to rebel commotion, 

Though joyous, are sober—though peaceful, are brave. 
The shamrock their olive, sworn foe to a quarre!, — 

Protects from the thuncer and lightning of rows ; 
Their sprig of shillelagh is eos | but laurel, 

Which flourishes rapidly over their brows. 

At least the see-saw estimate of the Hiber- 
nian character, to which Sir Francis comes, 1! 
not so pleasantly put, is about as satisfactory 
and convincing. reer 
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d politics, this is no place todeal. We 
however, dismiss the book without 
ying that this portion of it is as valuable as 
the other is worthless, and more especially 
raluable at the present time. The numerous 
ents here brought together, connected 
with the political agitation by the Roman- 
atholic clergy, and with the atrocious 
ers which are the damning plague-spot 
on this unhappy country, present materials 
for reflection which it is impossible to over- 
i This part of the book, indeed, 
cannot be too widely spread, nor too carefully 
studied. Here, too, Sir Francis has risen 
with the subject, and writes with the force 
and closeness of intelligent conviction. How 
much better, had he spared the public the 
ty gossip of the garrulous tourist, and 
stood before them only as the earnest ad- 
rocate of the important views he has so strik- 
ingly illustrated and so pithily enforced ! 


——— . 
people, and is involved in questions of con- 
troverte 








The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel 
in the Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Mz. Tuackeray’s admirers, and they are 

many, have been waiting his appearance upon 

the new ground which he has broken in this 
novel with much eagerness and curiosity. 

They have been anxious to see whether the 





novelist who has shown himself so close an | 


observer of the manners, and so keen a satirist 
of the follies of our own day, would be equally 


afterwards third Viscount Castlewood, a pro- 
fligate soldier, who has repaired his broken 
fortunes by a marriage with his cousin Isabel 
Esmond, a Roman-eatholie lady, no longer 
young, and with a reputation considerably 
damaged by the attentions paid her by King 
James the Second in her younger days. 
This lady is to our mind one of the most 
finished and well-sustained sketches of 
character in the book. At the time of her 
marriage she— 

“Was now of more than middle age, and 
had nobody's word but her own for the beauty 
which she said she once possessed. She was lean, 
and yellow, and long in the tooth; all the red and 
white in all the toyshops of London could not 
make a beauty of her—Mr. Killigrew called her 
the Sybil, the death’s-head put up at the King’s 
feast asa memento mori, &e.—in fine, a woman 
who might be easy of conquest, but whom only a 
very bold man would think of conquering. This 
bold man was Thomas Esmond. He had a fancy to 
my Lord Castlewood’s savings, the amount of which 
rumour had very much exaggerated. Madame 
Isabel was said to have Royal jewels of great value ; 
whereas poor Tom Esmond’s last coat but one was 
in pawn,” 

Thomas Esmond marries her, having first 
become a Roman-catholic, and shortly after 
quits the court and retires to his house at 
Castlewood, where he sends for our hero, then 
a little boy living at Ealing under the care of 
an old French refugee, by whose family he 
has been adopted since his mother’s death. 
He is told that the peer is his godfather, and 
is presented to Lady Castlewood, of whom 


the following admirable sketch follows:— 


successful in a branch of fiction where excel- | 
lence was to be derived more from reading | 


than from observation, and with what degree | 


of life and freshness the-great personages of 
acentury and a half ago would be reproduced 
in his pages. These expectations will, we 


respects. ’ 
writing appropriate to the period of his 
story, and in the correctness of all points 
of costume, manners, and general detail, 
Mr. Thackeray has succeeded to a remark- 
able degree—the period of the story (we 
should observe) being not only laid chiefly in 
Queen Anne’s reign, but the hero telling it 
himself in the style of that age. No imitation 
can be happier. On the other hand, Mr. 
Thackeray brings the great names of that 
day more sparingly before us than the gene- 
tality of readers (especially of those who heard 
his lectures) will probably expect. For our- 
selves we are not disposed to complain that 
Mr. Thackeray has abstained from crowding 
is canvas with historical characters, and 
from giving us long dialogues of wits or phi- 
losophers. Mr. Horace Smith many years 


What ridiculous, and Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 


‘‘My Lady Viscountess’s face was daubed with 
white and red up to the eyes, to which the paint 
gave an unearthly glare: she had a tower of lace 


'on her head, under which was a bush of black 


curls—borrowed curls—so that no wonder little 
Harry Esmond was scared when he was first pre- 


a ie wvetifiied in many, but not im all | sented to her—the kind priest acting as master of 
’ > cha J c | 


In his adoption of the style of | 


the ceremonies at that solemn introduction—and 
he stared at her with eyes almost as great as her 
own, as he had stared at the player woman who 


| acted the wicked tragedy queen, when the players 


came down to Ealing Fair. 


' chair by the fire-corner; in her lap was a spaniel 


dog that barked furiously ; on a little table by her 


' was her ladyship’s snuff-box and her sugar-plum 


box. She wore a dress of black velvet, and a pet- 
ticoat of flame-coloured brocade. She had as many 
rings on her fingers as the old woman of Banbury 
Cross ; and pretty small feet which she was fond 
of showing, with great gold clocks to her stockings, 


' and white pantofles with red heels: and an odour 


attempt to place before us, in his novel of | 


‘ 
Devereux,’ the whole catalogue of statesmen 
and wits of nearly the same period as that of 


- Thackeray's tale, was by no means suc | papers, which young Esmond translates (but 


r “s . | 
To succeed in such an attempt would 


cessful. 
indeed task severely even the highest powers. 
n two instances, to be presently noticed, 
Mr. Thackeray has slic 8 to perfection. 
But we will ‘at once proceed to some notice 
of the story. Tt purports to be the auto- 


of musk was shook out of her garments whenever 
she moved or quitted the room, leaning on her 
tortoiseshell stick, little Fury barking at her heels.” 

The boy, treated with kindness by his 
father, and endured by his father’s wife, is 
educated until the age of twelve by Father 


| Holt, a Jesuit priest. In the year 1690, how- 


ago > ¢ } ods) akin 1A. | 4 . 
go made that species of novel-making some- | ever, when Esmond is about twelve years old, 


his father joins King James’s army, and Lady 
Castlewood is taken into custody on the charge 


‘of treason. A party of soldiers search the 


biography of Colonel Henry Esmond, who | 


left England after the failure of a Jacobite 
plot to bring in the old Pretender on Queen 
Anne death, and settled in America. Henry 
mond is supposed to be an illegitimate son, 


¥ 4 young Flemish girl, of Thomas Esmond, 





house, and the discovery of some Latin 


not to the satisfaction of the officer), leads 
to the introduction of the first historical per- 
sonage who comes on the scene:— 

<¢¢Let’s have in Dick the Scholar,’ cried Captain 
Westbury, laughing : and he called toa trooper out 
of the window—‘Ho, Dick, come in here and 
construe.’ 

‘A thick-set soldier, with a square good-hu- 
moured face, came in at the summons, saluting his 
officer. ne 

‘«<Tell us what is this, Dick,’ says the lawyer. 

“*My name is Steele, sir,’ says the soldier. 
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‘I may be Dick for my friends, but I don’t name 
gentlemen of your cloth amongst them.’ 

*** Well then, Steele.’ 

‘**Mr. Steele, sir, if you please. When you 
address a gentleman of his Majesty’s Horse Guards, 
be pleased not to be so familiar.’ 

‘**I didn’t know, sir,’ said the lawyer. 

““*How should you! I take it you are not 
accustomed to meet with gentlemen,’ says the 
trooper. 

‘‘* Hold thy prate, and read that bit of paper,’ 
says Westbury. 

“Tis Latin,’ says Dick, glancing at it, and 
again saluting his officer, ‘and from a sermon of 
Mr. Cudworth’s;’ and he translated the words pretty 
much as Henry Esmond had rendered them. 

‘“*What a young scholar you are,’ says the 
Captain to the boy. 

“*Depend on't, he knows more than he tells,’ 
says the lawyer. ‘I think we will pack him offin 
the coach with old Jezebel.’ 

“* For construing a bit of Latin,’ said the Captain, 
very good-naturedly. 

***T would as lief go there as anywhere,’ Harry 
Esmond said, simply, ‘for there is nobody to care 
for me.’ 

‘‘There must have been something touching in 
the child’s voice, or in this description of his soli. 
tude,—for the Captain looked at him very good- 
naturedly, and the trooper, called Steele, put his 
hand kindly on the lad’s head, and said some words 
in the Latin tongue. 

‘** What does he say?’ says the lawyer. 

“Faith, ask Dick himself,’ cried Captain West- 
bury. 

* *T said I was not ignorant of misfortune myself, 
and had learned to succour the miserable, and that's 
not your trade, Mr. Sheepskin,’ said the trooper, 

‘** You had better leave Dick the Scholar alone, 
Mr. Corbet,’ the Captain said. And Harry Esmond, 
always touched by a kind face and kind word, felt 
very grateful to this good-natured champion.” 

The hearers of Mr. Thackeray's lectures 
must remember how great a favourite the 
kindly, improvident, and dissipated Steele 
was, and will not be surprised to hear that he 
fills the largest space of any of the wits or 
authors introduced into the novel. He is 
brought before our eyes as he lived and 
talked, with all his virtues and all his weak- 
The portrait is evidently drawn con 
amore, and its fidelity and finish are of the 
highest order, Here is the conclusion of a 
religious dialogue between Steele and young 
Esmond :— 

**You seem very good,’ the boy said. 

‘““*T'm not what I seem, alas!’ auswered the 
trooper—and indeed, as it turned out, poor Dick 
told the truth—-for that very night, at supper in 
the hall, where the gentlemen of the troop took 
their repasts, and passed most part of their days 
dicing and smoking of tobacco, and singing and 








cursing, over the Castlewood ale~-Harry Esmond 
| found Dick the Scholar in a woeful state of drunken- 
ness. He hiccupped out a sermon ; and his laughing 
companions bade him sing a hymn, on which Dick, 
swearing he would run the scoundrel through the 
body who insulted his religion, made for his sword, 
which was hanging on the wall, and fell down flat 
on the floor under it, saying to Harry, who ran 
forward to help him, ‘Ah, little Papist, 1 wish 
Joseph Addison was here.’” 

Lord Castlewood is killed at the battle of 
the Boyne, and his cousin, Francis HMsmond, 
succeeds to the title and estates. With the 
new lord there come on the scene his young 
wife, their daughter Beatrix, and son Francis. 
Henry Esmond is kindly treated, and sent to 
| college by the new lord and lady, for the latter 
of whom he conceives the highest respect and 


affection, in spite of some strange caprices of 


temper shown by her. She is jealous (and 
with good cause) of her husband, whose 
affection towards her is weakened by the loss 
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of her beauty, which is injured by the small- 
pox. His jealousy of the lady is in turn 
excited on account of the infamous Lord 
Mohun, who here makes his appearance. 
Lord Castlewood, with Esmond and Colonel 
Westbury, meet Lord Mohun, Lord War- 
wick, and Captain Macartney, at a tavern, 
where cards are introduced. Esmond is 
anxious to draw on a quarrel with Mohun to 
avoid danger to his patron. We give the 
scene that follows, which contains a graphic 
and spirited illustration of the state of society 
in those days (happily long past) when “‘ points 
of honour” generally led even the seconds to 
fight in their principals’ quarrel. 


**So when cards were proposed he offered to 
play. ‘Psha,’ says my Lord Mohun (whether 
wishing to save Harry, or not choosing to try the 
botte de Jesuite, it is not to be known)—‘ Young 
gentlemen from College should not play these 
stakes. You are too young.’ 

*** Who dares say I am too young?’ broke out 
Harry. ‘Is your lordship afraid ? 

** * Afraid!’ cries out Mohun. 

** But my good Lord Viscount saw the move— 
‘I'll play you for ten moidores, Mohun,’ says he— 
‘ You silly boy, we don’t play for groats hereas you 
do at Cambridge :’ and Harry who had no such 
sum in his pocket (for his half-year’s salary was 
always pretty well spent before it was due) fell 
back with rage and vexation in his heart that he 
had not money enough to stake. 

‘*T’ll stake the young gentleman a crown,’ says 
the Lord Mohun’s captain. 

‘**«T thought crowns were rather scarce with the 
gentlemen of the army,’ says Harry. 

‘** «To they birch at College’ says the Captain. 

«© «They birch fools,’ says Harry, ‘and they cane 
bullies, and they fling puppies into the water.’ 

‘«* Faith then there’s some escapes drowning,’ 
says the Captain, who was an Irishman ; and all 
the gentlemen began to laugh, and made poor 
Harry only more angry. 

‘“My Lord Mohun presently snuffed a candle. It 
was when the drawers brought in fresh bottles and 
glasses and were in the room—on which my Lord 
Viscount said—‘ The Deuce take you, Mohun, how 
damned awkward you are. Light the candle, you 
drawer.’ 

‘«¢Damned awkward is a damned awkward ex- 
pression, my lord,’ says the other. ‘Town gentle- 
men don’t use such words-—or ask pardon if they 
do.’ 

“I'm a country gentleman,’ says my Lord 
Viscount. 

““<T see it by your manner,’ says my Lord 
Mohun. ‘No man shall say damned awkward to 
me.’ 
‘*T fling the words in your face, my lord,’ says 
the other, ‘shall I send the cards too” 

“«* Gentlemen, gentlemen !—before the servants!’ 
—ery out Colonel Westbury and the Lord Warwick 
ina breath. The drawers go out of the room hastily. 
They tell the people below of the quarrel up stairs. 

‘**Enough has been said,’ says Colonel West- 
bury. ‘ Will your lordships meet to-morrow morn- 
ing?’ 


<¢<¢ Will my Lord Castlewood withdraw his | 


words ?’ asks the Earl of Warwick. 

“««My Lord Castlewood will be ———— first,’ 
says Colonel Westbury. 

~“<<Then we have nothing for it. Take notice, 
gentlemen, there have been outrageous words— 
reparation asked and refused. 

“And refused,” says my Lord Castlewood, 
putting on his hat. 
and when ? 

*«*Since my lord refuses me satisfaction, which I 
deeply regret, there is no time so good as now,’ 
savs my Lord Mohun. ‘ Let us have chairs and go 
to Leicester field.’ 

««* Are your lordship and I to have the honour of 
exchanging a pass or two?’ says Colonel Westbury, 
with a low bow to my Lord of Warwick and 


Holland. 


j 
i 
; 





‘** Tt is an honour for me,’ says my lord, with a 
profound congé, ‘to be matched with a gentleman 
who has been at Mons and Namur.’ 

“«* Will your Reverence permit me to give you 
a lesson?’ says the Captain. 

‘*‘Nay, nay, gentlemen, two on a side are 
plenty,’ says Harry’s patron. ‘Spare the boy, 
Captain Macartney,’ and he shook Harry’s hand 
—for the last time, save one, in his life. 

“At the bar of the tavern all the gentlemen 


stopped, and my Lord Viscount said, laughing, to | 


the barwoman, that those cards set people sadly a 
quarrelling ; but that the dispute was over now, 
and the parties were all going away to my Lord 
Mohun’s house, in Bow-street, to drink a bottle 
more before going to bed.” 


Mohun and Lord Castlewood fight, and | 


the latter falls. 
fesses to “‘ Mr. Atterbury” that Esmond was 
the lawful son of the late lord, and heir to the 
title and estates, though the fact had only 
recently come to his knowledge, and had 
been concealed by him through the pressure 
of embarrassments. Esmond burns the con- 
fession, and resolves never to claim his 
rights to the injury of the lady or her 
children. He is thrown into prison for his 
share in the duel, and losing a church living 


intended for him, he enters the army. Of | 


Marlborough, under whom he serves, we 
have the following sketch:— 


“Our chief, whom England and all Europe, | 


saving only the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, 
had this of the god-like in him, that he was im- 
passible before victory, before danger, before de- 
feat. 
trivial ceremony ; before a hundred thousand men 
drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the 
door of his burning hovel; before a carouse of 
drunken German lords, or a monarch’s court, or a 
cottage-table, where his plans were laid, or an 
enemy's battery, vomiting flame and death, and 
strewing corpses round about him ;—he was always 
cold, calm, resolute, like fate. 
treason or a court-bow; he told a falsehood as 
black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or 
spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, 
and left her ; he betrayed his benefactor, and sup- 
ported him, or would have murdered him, with the 


same calmness always, and having no more remorse | 


than Clotho, when she weaves the thread, or 
Lachesis, when she cuts it. 


Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike 
fury ; his eyes lighted up ; he rushed hither and 
thither, raging ; he shrieked curses and encourage- 
ment, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs on, 
and himself always at the first of the hunt. Our 
Duke was as calm at the mouth of the cannon, as 
at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been the great man he was, had he had a 
heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or 
regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed 
of daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he 


performed the very meanest action of which a man | Sage 
| ‘Thou hast heard me talk over and over again 4 


is capable ; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, 


or robbed a poor beggar of a halfpenny with a like | 


awful serenity and equal capacity of the highest 
and lowest acts of our nature. 


‘His qualities were pretty well known in the | Mr. Addison, We loved good poetry at Cate 


On his deathbed he con- | 


Before the greatest obstacle or the most | 


He performed a | 


In the hour of battle | 
I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s officers say, the | 


. 
(Nov. 6 
from woman or man, and havin hice 
this of the god-like in him, that = an = — 
perish or a sparrow fall, with the same shen of 
syinpathy for either. Not that he had n ag 
he could always order up this reserve at the — 
moment to battle ; he could draw upon hag 
smiles alike, and whenever need was for usin >this 
cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoe-black 28 
he would flatter a minister or a monarch : be 
haughty, be humble, threaten, repent, weep. sii 
your hand or stab you whenever he saw pA, 
—But yet those of the army, who knew him best 
and had suffered most from him, admired him meet 
of all ; and as he rode along the lines to battle r 
galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion 
reeling from before the enemy’s charge or shot the 
fainting men and officers got new c: urage as eee 
| saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his 





_ will made them irresistible.” 


| He returns from service, is patronised by 
| the old Viscountess, and mixes with the wits 
| and statesmen of the day. After Steele, Mr. 
Thackeray has devoted the greatest space to 
| his other favourite, Addison, and we quote 
| the account of Esmond’s first introduction to 
‘the poet by Dick, who has become Captain 
Steele at this period of the story :— 

* Quitting the guard-table on one sunny after. 
| noon, when by chance Dick had a sober fit upon 
_him, he and his friend were making their way 
| down Germain-street, and Dick all of a sudden 
left his companion’s arm, and ran after a gentle- 
man, who was poring over a folio volume at the 
| bookshop near to St. James's church. He was 
a fair, tall man, in a snuff-coloured suit, with a 
| plain sword, very sober and almost shabby in 
appearance,—at least, when compared to Captain 
Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round person 
| with the finest of clothes, and shone in scarlet and 
| gold lace. The Captain rushed up, then, to the 
| student of the book-stall, took him in his arms, 
| hugged him, and would have kissed him,—for Dick 
| was always hugging and bussing his friends,—but 
| the other stepped back with a flush on his pale 
_ face, seeming to decline this public manifestation 
| of Steele’s regard. 

“** My dearest Joe, where hast thou hidden 
thyself this age?’ cries the Captain, still holding 
both his friend’s hands ; ‘I have been languishing 
for thee this fortnight.’ 

““¢A fortnight is not an age, Dick,’ says the 
| other, very good-humouredly. (He had light blue 
eyes, extraordinary bright, and a face perfectly 
_ regular and handsome, like a tinted statue.) ‘ And 
| I have been hiding myself,—where do you think " 
| ‘“*What! not across the water, my dear Joe!’ 
says Steele, with a look of great alarm: ‘thou 
knowest I have always——’ 

‘‘* No,’ says his friend, interrupting him with 
a smnile: ‘we are not come to such straits as that, 
| Dick. I have been hiding, sir, at a place where 
| people never think of finding you,—at my own 
lodgings, whither I am going to smoke a pipe now 
| and drink a glass of sack; will your honour 


; come ?” 


‘<¢ Harry Esmond, come hither,’ cries out Dick. 
my dearest Joe, my guardian-angel.’ 
‘“«* Indeed,’ says Mr. Esmond, with a bow, 


‘it 1s 


/ not from you only that I have learnt to admire 


idge, 


8 by 


‘Where shall the meeting be ? | 


of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a | low bow; 


| 

: . ta¢ - = 72 > , ir 
| army, where there were parties of all politics, and | a8 well as at Oxford ; and I have some of yours 0 
| .' 
i 


of plenty of shrewdness and wit ; but there existed | heart, though I have put on a red coat... - ? 
: | qui canoro blandius Orpheo vocale ducis carmen F 

| shall I go on, sir?’ says Mr. Esmond, who indeed 
had read and loved the charming Latin poems ™ 

| Mr. Addison, as every scholar of that time knew 


such a perfect confidence in him, as the first captain 
| of the world, and such a faith and admiration in 
| his prodigious genius and fortune, that the very 
men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay, the 
| chiefs whom he used and injured--(for he used al] | and admired them. . t Blenhe 
/ men, great and small, that came near him, as his ‘« This is Captain Esmond, who was at Dienhe 
instruments alike, and took something of theirs, | Says Steele. r : her, with a 
either some quality or some property,—the blood | “‘ ‘ Lieutenant Esmond, says the oe 
‘at Mr. Addison's service. te * 
se I have heard of you,’ says Mr. Addison, "Med 

a smile; as, indeed, everybody about town ve 
heard that unlucky story about Esmond's dowag 
aunt and the Duchess. 


im,’ 


hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a portion 
out of a starving sentinel’s three farthings ; or | 
(when he was young) a kiss from a woman, and 
the gold chain off her neck, taking all he could 
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cing to the George, to take a bottle 

aan bo By, aye Steele ; ‘wilt thou be one, 

Addison said his own lodgings were hard 

was still rich enough to give a good 

of wine to his friends; and invited the 

gentlemen to his apartment in the Haymarket, 
“aiken we accordingly went. 

«¢] shall get credit with my landlady,’ says he, 

sith a smile, ‘ when she sees two such fine 
tlemen as you come up my stair.” And he 
tely made his visitors welcome to his apart- 
nent, Which was indeed but a shabby one, though 
no grandee of the land could receive his guests 
sith a more perfect and courtly grace than this 
fleman, A frugal dinner, consisting of a slice 
ofmeat and a penny loaf, was awaiting the owner 
if the lodgings. ‘My wine is better than my 
meat,’ says Mr. Addison ; ‘my Lord Halifax sent 
ne the Burgundy.’ And he set a bottle and glasses 
iefore his friends, and eat his simple dinner in a 
few minutes; after which the three fell to, 
and began to drink. ‘ You see,’ says Mr. Addison, 
pointing to his writing-table, whereon was a map 
of the action at Hochstedt, and several other 
mzettes and pamphlets relating to the battle, 
‘that I, too, am busy about your affairs, captain. 
Jam engaged as a poetical gazetteer, to say truth, 
awd am writing a poem on the campaign.’ 

“So Esmond, at the request ofhis host, told him 
vhat he knew about the famous battle, drew the 
iver on the table, aliquo mero, and with the aid of 
sme bits of tobacco-pipe, showed the advance of 
the left wing, where he had been engaged.” 

In the meantime Esmond, while mixing 
vith all the good company whose names are 
brought before us, has contrived to fall des- 
perately in love with his cousin Beatrix; for 
hose mother and brother he at the same 
time entertains an attachment as strong as if 
ithad in reality been filial or fraternal. The 
dénnuement of his love, and some further 
notice of the novel, we must reserve for 


another number. 


Joe? 
“ Mr. 
by, where he 








his: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James 
Augustus St. John. 2 vols. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co. 
Ist no one be discouraged by the opening 
une of this book—‘I dreamt a dream in earl 
youth, and, lo!’—from its attentive aoe | 
itisacharming romance of real life, detail- 
ug, somewhat after the style of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights Entertainments’, the incidents and re- 
ieetions of a pugrimage in a land abounding 
etill in unsung mythical and poetical sugges- 
‘ous; and, written in a true Oriental spirit, 
é impresses the reader, notwithstanding its 
cwestions and desultory fancies, with a 
“tong sympathetic interest. Mr. St. John 
ot with a candid acknowledgment of 
ion hesses, and, among them, he con- 
oa 0 “a fondness for the remote in place 
* time, for the indistinct, the shadowy, the 
dly fanciful, and perhaps also, at times, for 
“Supernatural and incredible.” 
the - er no sooner sets foot, however, on 
“€ sol of the Pharaohs than he amuses us 
bi his first meal :— 
E sane ender has not tasted kabobs, he should 
- iting dow ria and eat them, and be as hungry 
Wate at oe ‘ to table as Twas. How unspiritual 
acies came ch — When these Oriental deli- 
inb who Ns ussing hot, I fancied the greasy 
han Gan oe them more charming by far 
fuming a 4 or Hebe 3; and then the coffee ! 
brought ov i buffalo’s milk,—genuine Mokha, 
P overland by the Pilgrim caravan, which, 
rs de not lost one particle of its aroma by 
at i of the sea air. What are 
@a thew “mail pieces of delicate mutton, broiled 
er til they are all crisp on the outside, | 


and full of juice within ; and these, with nice rolls, 
white as those of Venice, mountains of bananas, 
and dates fresh from the palm-tree on the edge of | 
the Desert, and pipes with amber mouth-pieces, | 
filled with fragrant gebelimhow could a man have | 
a better welcome to Egypt ? 

** After having done my best with the breakfast 
and the fruits, I reclined on the divan extending | 
across the window, and went on smoking in silence | 
with more than the phlegm of a Turk from Asia | 
Minor. An extremely narrow beach, not at most | 
above three yards wide, separated the house from | 
the sea, and the tiny waves came rippling in, 
wetting the long legs of a solitary stork, which 
appeared to be setting me the example of the | 
perfect ataraxia of the Pyrrhonists. He was a wise | 
and meditative bird, who was obviously taking a 
survey of life, and enjoying himself in a most ra- 
tional way, the gentle breeze just fluttering the 
feathers on his breast, while the sun’s rays, falling | 
in dazzling brightness around, made him blink his 
eyes with pure physical enjoyment.” 

Before leaving Alexandria, Mr. St. John 
finds matter worthily to fill a hundred pages 
of his book. Here is an interesting picture 
of a young Greek mother:— 

“*‘T ascended with the consul to the terraced roof 
of the convent, where we could enjoy the fresh | 
breeze blowing from Lake Mareotis. It was about | 
six o'clock in the morning, the air was bracing and | 
buoyant, and the sounds of the Greek language 
buzzing and murmuring around, irresistibly carried 
back my fancy to Pagan Hellas. While I was in | 
this mood, the consul noticed a door opening into 


Se —_ 


| 
an apartment on the summit of the roof, and into | 
this our curiosity impelled us to enter. We there | 
beheld a picture, which Raffaelle would have de- | 
spaired to paint. A young Greek mother was sit- | 
ting on a low chair, with her right foot resting on | 
a stool, and her knee supporting the head of a baby | 
which lay asleep on her lap. Her right breast 

was uncovered, and from the milk which was still 
on the infant’s lips, it was clear it had only just | 
relinquished the nipple to fall off into that divine | 
slumber, which, of all created things, infancy, per- | 
haps, only knows. To decide between the beauty | 
of the mother and child would be difficult. For 
her, she seemed to me a thing of celestial mould ; 
her face formed like that of Niobe in the first dawn | 
of youth, her large dark eyes, her expansive fore- 
head, her exquisitely proportioned nose, her mouth, | 


such as is found in the masterpieces of Grecian | 
sculpture. She wore on her head a sort of turban, 
and from beneath this the black hair escaping in 

















| protect it from the evil eye, disappeared after her | 











confusion, hung over her neck, and two or three | 
loose tresses fell upon her white breast. A slave | 
stood beside her, with arms crossed. She Was eVi- | 
dently rapt by the contemplation of her mistress, | 
as the mistress by the contemplation of her baby, | 
so that for some time neither of them noticed us, | 
The mother, not much removed beyond the pre- 
cincts of girlhood, gazed with an ineffable smile 
on her boy, remembering or prophesying, God 
knows what, but her look of happiness I have 
never seen surpassed. Her bright red lips were 
slightly parted, as if to inhale the beatitude that | 
floated round her like an atmosphere. Presently 
she raised her large, dark eyes, and seeing us, 
hastily covered her breast, which was beautifully | 
formed, and then giving the child to the nurse, | 
glided out of the apartment, leaving us endeavour- 
ing to shape the air into some faint representation 
of her loveliness. The slave kissed the child’s 
forehead, and then throwing a shawl over it, to | 


mistress.” 

Glowing descriptions follow 
terranean by moonlight, “paved with pearls 
and silver for the white feet of the Nereids, 
and of sunrise on the desert, which “ lay 
blushing before it like an_eastern bride. 
But we must pass on to the Egyptian capital, | 
to see what we have new for our readers:— 

‘ Behold me in Cairo, surrounded by all sorts of 


of the Medi- | 
with pearls | 








| and rush into each other's arms, 
assumes a character less in conformity with our 


| tion taken off and thrown from her. 


temptations; pyramids and dancing-girls, bazaars 
and mosques, gardens, cemeteries, and the por- 
phyry mountains! And to which did I first yield ? 


| If the reader be charitably inclined, he will pro- 


bably decide in favour of the Pyramids, or the 
thousand-and-one sights and curiosities of Cairo. 
I must not, however, avail myself of his charity. 
Truth is truth, and should above all things regulate 
the utterance ofa traveller. Be it pore ih then 
that my chivalry for womanhood, my veneration 
for Isis, and also a strong desire to be amused, 
led me to select for my first visit the village of 
Shaharah, the Eleusis of modern Egypt, where the 
mysteries of the Ghawazi are daily and hourly 
celebrated. ” : > 

“Two young and elegantly-formed Ghawazi, 
having reduced their costume to a dress of gauze, 


_ and buckled a broad girdle about their waists to 


enable them to go without injury through the vio- 


lent efforts sometimes required by the nature of 


their performances, stepped forward, and com- 
menced a pantomime of which I cannot expect 
that my description will convey an adequate idea. 
‘*The story of the piece may be related briefly. 
A jealously-watched princess has, by the exercise 
of a thousand ingenious arts, contrived, at length, 
to triumph over the policy of the Harim, and enjoy 
an interview with her lover. She is first seen 
waiting anxiously for his approach, she rises from 
the divan, she goes to the lattice, she listens, she 
turns pale, she trembles. Hope then takes the 
place of despair: her cheeks are flushed, she sings 
to herself a song of love ; a footstep is heard, the 
lover appears, they utter an exclamation of joy, 
The dance then 


tastes and notions, The performers develop by 
attitudes, movements, and glances, the ideas pre- 
dominant in their minds at the time, and the 
songs of the Awalim fill up the system of interpre- 
tations necessarily left imperfect by the most skilful 


, and accomplished dancers. 


‘‘To this succeeded the celebrated dance of the 
Bee. One of the Ghawazi who had hitherto kept 
in the background, now came forward, and while 
the music assumed a wild and animating character, 
entered at once on the startling pantomime. She 
imagines herself in the gardens of Syria, her native 
country, and while wandering among trees, flowers, 
and fountains, to have detected the hum of a bee 
somewhere in the folds of her dress. She starts— 


| she displays alarm—she listens—she shudders— 


| like the bow of Eros, her chin, round and rich, | and affecting to discover the tiny foe in her pelisse, 
detaches it from her person and casts it aside. 


The bee, whose hum is imitated by the music, is 


_ now supposed to have entered her vest, and to be 


creeping about her bosom. The agitation of her 
countenance, the tremors of her frame increase, 
the vest is unbuttoned, and with marks of trepida- 
At this stage 
of the proceeding, the spectators begin to divine 
what is to follow. The chemise, the trowsers, the 
drawers, are each in turn suspected of harbouring 
her little enemy, and ingeniously escaped from, 
amid a multitude of graceful movements, which 
allure forward the eye and the fancy ; every gesture 
and every attitude only serving as harbinger to 
others more elegant and seductive. The transitions 
from point to point are scarcely perceived, till the 
dancer at length stands before you in the unsophis- 
ticated costume of our mother Eve. But her dismay 


| is not yet over. Her winged persecutor, concealed 


in the long grass, and indicating his presence by 
angry murmurs, endeavours to sting her feet, and 
to escape from him, she springs backward and 
forward or bounds into the air. Resolved on vic- 
tory, he once more ascends, and buzzing fiercely, 
attempts to alight now upon her neck, now upon 
her bosom, her face, her limbs, and to elude him, 
she waves her person now on one side, now on 


| another, stooping, rising, advancing, retreating, 


sometimes spreading her hands before her face, 
sometimes placing them in the attitude of the 
Venus de Medici. In vain; the bee presses her 
more closely, and all her arts and contrivances 
being exhausted, she takes refuge in flight, and 
darts suddenly out of the apartment. 
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“It should be observed, that the Ghawazi during 
this strange exhibition did not at all appear to be 
conscious there were any lookers-on, but threw 
herself completely into the situation, and, there- 
fore, rendered her performance infinitely less ob- 
jectionable than it would otherwise have been. 
Her figure besides was fair, delicate, and finely 
proportioned, her countenance girlish and innocent, 
and her black hair so profuse and long, that, when 
let loose, it fell about her almost like a veil.” 


_ Mr. St. John appears to have had a pecu- 
harly lively relish for Oriental luxury :— 


“It is a sad thing for a spiritual creature to 
acknowledge, but truth must be spoken; and, 
therefore, I confess, that while going through the 
processes of a bath at Cairo, my sensations were 
very much like those we attribute to the Epicu- 
rean deities of Olympos. When your whole frame 
is tingling with full health, it is delicious to expe- 
rience the feeling of relaxation excited by sitting 
or reclining in an atmosphere of warm vapour. 
You seem to be melting away with delight into 
the voluptuous fluid around you. Then you recline 
on a slab of warm marble, while your attendant 
with a handful of silver fibres from the Mekka 
palm-tree, dipped in a preparation of saponaceous 
and odoriferous earths, rubs you gently from head 
to foot, till you are enveloped in white foam. He 
then dips a ladle of bronze into a marble cistern, 
and indulges you with copious lustrations of warm 
water. = ” ‘ 

‘When we had remained as long as there seemed 
to be anything new to witness, we had a sort of 
linen cloak thrown over us, and retreated towards 
the dressing-room, through chambers growing 
cooler by a graduated scale, till we arrived in one, 
the warmth of which little exceeded that of the 
external atmosphere. Here a number of luxurious 
beds having been prepared for us, in we plunged, 
and drawing up the sheets close to our chins, were 
served with pipes and coffee. Now came the acmé 
of the pleasure of the Hammams. A glow inde- 
scribably delicious pervaded the whole frame, 
causing a gentle perspiration, which trickled over 
the skin like fine dew. This process was promoted 
by sipping the hot coffee, and smoking the fragrant 
Gebeli. As we lay thus over-canopied by clouds 
of smoke, a band of singers and musicians entered, 
and seating themselves on a low divan, indulged us 
with a concord of sweet sounds.” 


The traveller descended to the second cata- 
ract of the Nile, and many are the pleasant 
stories which the incidents of his journey call 
forth. Here is his first glimpse of Thebes:— 


« Just as the first flush of dawn was beginning 
to become faintly visible in the east, Mohammed, 
the Reis, pointed out to me the lofty palm-groves 
encircling the northern limits of the temple of 
Karnak. We were then entering on the sacred 
territory of Thebes, and that I might enjoy the 
first sight of the ruins, I desired him to put me on 
shore alone. I landed on the left bank, and with 
a sort of boyish eagerness at which the philosopher 
may smile, ran with all my might in order to reach 
a particular point, spoken of by the historians of 
the French Expedition, by the time the sun’s first 
rays should stream into the dusky valley from 
behind the crest of the Arabian mountains. 

‘* But the propylwa and mighty ruins of Karnak, 


towering far above the date-palms, like the pinna- | 


cles of a mountain, were not the principal objects 
in the magnificent landscape then assuming form 
and consistency before me. 

“The glories of man’s works below became al- 
most invisible in the blaze of glory diffused over 
God’s works above: the tabernacle of the sun, 
crimson, purple, amethyst, and gold, piled up like 
a mountain in the Orient over what appeared to 


to su t to the imagination the sudden appear- 
ance of some divinity from behind that screen of 
dazzling splendour. 


brightness ; the crests of the Arabian mountains, 
encircled with a halo of vivid colours, glowed tre- 
mulously for a moment, as if about to smoke and 


| the railway carriage. 





burst forth in flame, when the sun rose as if with 
one bound from behind the line of the horizon, and 
all nature became flooded at once with light almost 
too bright for the sense. 

“Then stood forth the ruins of Thebes in all 
their grandeur. Time seemed to have receded 
four thousand years, and to have given back the 
city to me as it was in the age of Rameses. 
Wreaths and columns of white mist, interpenetrated 
and glowing with light, rolled here and there be- 
tween the antique structures, concealing their im- 
perfections, over-canopying what might have been 
the mass of private buildings, and imparting to the 
whole the aspect of a stupendous city, displaying 
its pinnacles only through the luminous vapours of 
the morning. 

‘‘The broad Nile, illuminated and rendered al- 
most crimson by the sun, rolled its flashing waters 
from south to north, with overwhelming majesty. 
I looked around me on all sides, at the towering 
mountain-peaks behind Gournou, at the Memno- 
nium and antique temple of Medinet-Habou, at 
Karnak, and the avenue of sphinxes, at the 
Arabian mountains, at the palm-groves and the 
villages. ‘s * - 

“Will the reader pardon me if I exhibit a trait 
of personal vanity? When I arrived at Thebes 
I had one of the handsomest beards in the world ; 
black as jet, and descending in curls and waves 
over my breast. This was a great recommendation 
to me among the Arabs, and I fear I must attri- 
bute to it much of the influence I possessed over 
them. Often and often, while passing along the 
streets of Gournou, Karnak, and Luxor, the women 
and the old men, as they sat on the stone mastabah 
beside their doors, would exclaim to each other, 
‘Wallah—by God, has not he a beard !’” 

The volumes contain a multitude of such 
adventures, stories, fancies, and reflective 
essays, written with elegant taste and feeling. 





NOTICES. 


Old Roads and New Roads, Chapman and Hall. 


Tuts is the first number of a new series of cheap 
books, entitled ‘ Reading for Travellers.’ Although 
expressly intended to form a library of railway 
literature, the works are to contain matter of per- 
manent value as well as of ephemeral attrac- 
tion. The volume now issued is an excellent speci- 
men of this purpose of combining instruction with 
amusement. The subject is an appropriate one for 
the commencement of a series of travellers’ books, 
and is treated in a way which makes it as suitable 
reading for the arm-chair at the fireside as it is for 
In learned and wise, yet 
light and witty discourse, the author treats of ‘Old 
Roads and New Roads,’ from the days of Evander 
and Theseus down to those of Brunel and Stephen- 
son. Out of a list of more than a hundred topics 
in the table of contents, the following headings will 
show the variety of matter presented to the reader: 
“The Assyrian Roads, Roman Roads, Celtic and 
Germanic Roads, The Fairs of the East, Lord Peter- 
borough, Voltaire and his Companions, The Boston 
Mail, English Inns and Innkeepers, Cesar’s Jour- 
neys, Tolls and Turnpikes, Miry Roads, Pedlars 
and Packmen, Marco Polo, Post Chaises, Highway- 
men, Speed in Travelling.” No one can read the 
brief Preface without perceiving how pleasant and 
intelligent a companion the author will prove to 
be. In the course of a few sentences he makes us, 
in fancy, fellow-travellers with Horace and Mecenas 
on the Appian Way, and then with St. Bernard, 
who ‘‘once rode from sunrise to sunset along the 
Lake Leman without putting his mule out of a 
walk, such delectation the good man had in the 
scenery ;” and then with old Montaigne, who took 


| a week to journey from Nice to Pisa, “ though his 
be a flaming sea, diverging north and south, seemed | 


horse was one of the smartest trotters in Saxony,” 


| merely for the pleasure he felt in following the 


| judicious Hooker,” 
‘* Presently, earth seemed to mimic heaven in | 


bye-lanes ; and then with Richard Hooker, “the 
who trudged on foot from 
Exeter to Oxford, after receiving from Bishop 


| Jewell his blessing and a good oak walking-staff. 


These and such-like mental travellings the mind 


os we + obtain en 
makes while the body, perhaps, is rushing along | jority of medicines must obWun cy 





| 
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the iron path at the rate of a mile a minute Th 
. e 


book contains little more than a hundred 

and might be read during the cures bases, 

express train between London and Belektee, oe 

so suggestive is every page, that an intelligent er 
imaginative reader will not reach the end till th 
book has been many an hour in his hands. Such 
is the interest raised by the mingling of historical 
and antiquarian meditations with the passing a = 
of the world. The New Railway Library has sat 

a successful start with so good'a book as this dis. 

course on ‘Old Roads and New Roads.’ = 
The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By the 

Rey. Erskine Neale, M.A. Skeet’ 

WE must protest against the literary quackery 

displayed in the title of this book. Nor is it the 

first offence of the kind on the part of Mr, Neale 

We formerly remarked, in noticing a book entitled 

‘The Resting-Places of the Just,’ that the title 

had little to do with the matter of the volume 

At the time, we thought that this might be only 

the result of deficiency of judgment, but the pub- 

lication now before us proves that the author js 
apt to resort to a book-making trick not commend- 
able. The book is adapted to the title, not the 
title to the book. Mr. Neale has compiled a series 
of biographies, sketches of the lives of the following 
very incongruous list of notable persons: Edward 

Irving, Mrs. Sherwood, Bishop Turner, Caroline 

Fry, Francis Jeffrey, Lady Powerscourt, General 

Lee, the Shottisham fasting impostor, Elizabeth 

Squirrel, and three or four others. A collection 

of biographies might not furnish a very attractive 

title for a volume, however excellent its matter, 

The author, therefore, adopts as a motto on his 

title-page, a sentence from a work of the Rey. 

Mr. Bickersteth, in which he speaks of ‘ The Summer 

and Winter of the Soul,’ referring to the changing 

experiences of spiritual life. This is taken as the 
name of the volume, and no use is made of the idea 
throughout the work, except that here and there, 
at some bright or dark passage in the narratives, 
the words are introduced, generally in capitals, 
‘this was the Winter,’ or the Summer, as the case 
may be, ‘of the Soul.’ The absurd and inappro- 
priate way in which this interjection sometimes 
occurs, makes us suspect that it is an afterthought 
thrust in, to give some apparent connexion with 
the title selected for the book, after the biographies 
were written. Thus, in the case of the girl at 

Shottisham, whose case is still under investigation, 

after the watchers began to suspect some imposture, 

Mr. Neale exclaims, ‘ This is the Winter of theSoul!’ 

Apart from this book-making fault, of which we 

think it right to take notice, the volume is one of 

varied and useful reading. Some of the sketches 
are ably written, and there are facts concerning the 
subjects of two or three of the memoirs, derived 
from the author’s personal intercourse with them, 
and now narrated for the first time. The sketches 
of Edward Irving and of Francis Jeffrey will ” 

read with most general interest. The account o! 

the author’s interview with Jeffrey in 1515, am 

with Irving a few years later, would please many 

besides the class of readers for whom the volume }s 

chiefly prepared. 

An Essay on the Action of Me dicines in the oye " 
A Prize Essay. By Frederick William Headiana. 
Churchill. AP i 

THE subject of this volume is not one which 0 Dat 

of more than passing notice in our peg™: a 

we are glad to speak of the ability, literary a8 

as professional, with which the work 4 ee 

To Mr. Headland’s essay,was awarded 9 LA ree 

gillian gold medal for 1852, offered by the 7 aka 

Society of London to the best tr atise * a 

mode in which therapeutic ag nite inst Mluced 0 

the stomach produce their peeult 7 

animal economy.” The planadopt: | by th 

in the treatment of this extensive 
theme, is to state a series of propos!!! 
sented by medical history and experience, © 
and illustrating these by arguments —_—, 

Thus the first of the propositions, the ance x 

and nature of medicines having se Pe, nat ma 

previous chapter, is thus stated—* the & the 
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ytion cal 
proufs and examples 
work 


be manifested.” Of this a variety of 
are given. Throughout the 
Mr. Headland is a supporter of sound and 
rational medicine, and an opponent of modern 
~siomc, The remarks on Homeeopathy are 
tic of the tone in which the whole book 
~ gritten ; temperate in language, but decided in 
inion, and philosophical in spirit. 
ST 
SUMMARY. 


\ sgconp edition of Hemming’s Elementary Trea- 
sing Of the Differential and Integral Calculus has 
at Cambridge, from the University Press, 
Ja some parts of the work important altera tions 
ind additions have been made, chiefly with the 
riew of rendering it a more practically useful text- 
wok for younger students. There is no book in 
common use from which so clear and exact a know- 
edge of the principles of the Calculus can be so 
readily obtained. Another useful book, by the 
ame author, G. W. Hemming, M.A., Fellow of 
%. John’s, First Book on Plane Trigonometry, con- 
ins the theory of geometrical trigonometry, 
andits application to surveying, with numerous 
examples for practice by learners. ae 

Onstenography, a little work by Laming Warren 
Tear, Short Short Hand, presents a very ingenious 
and efficient system of curtailment both of labour 
and space, and of time, too, after facility in its use 
has been acquired. We fear that to us time will 
filfor the new study, ‘‘ars longa, vita brevis,” 
for the inventor does not promise that his system 
an be acquired without extra trouble. But those 
towhom the art of stenography is a professional 
duty, or who have leisure and taste for the study, 
vill do well to examine Mr. Tear’s treatise. 

We have just received the seventh volume of 
the French edition of Zamartine’s Histoire de la 
Retauration, embracing the period from the death 
{Napoleon to the death of Louis XVIII. The 
tigh place given to the latter as a king will sur- 
prise some readers. The volume closes with a 
yarallel between Henry IV. and Louis XVIIL., 
which ends thus :—‘‘ L’un de ces princes fut soldat, 
‘autre legislateur de son royaume ; les guerriers 
wat des conquérants de territoires, les legislateurs 
wnt des conquerants de siécles; Henri IV. ne 
wadait qu'une dynastie, Louis XVIII. fondait des 
iibertes. C'est la son titre, la France le lui main- 
wendra ; et si elle ne le place pas au rang de ses 
pus grands hommes, elle le placera au rang des 
plus habiles et des plus sages de ses rois.” 








nternal fluids of the body before their | 
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THE GYROSCOPE. 

LAST year we gave an account (/. G., 1851, 
pp. 220 and 284) of the ingenious means discovered 
by M. Foucault, of making visible the rotation of 
the earth. The plane of vibration of the pendulum, 
as seen by a spectator on the earth’s surface, which 
had been hitherto supposed to be stationary, was 
found to move slowly round the fixed point as a 
centre from east to west. M. Foucault has now 
invented an instrument of moderate compass by 
which not only the rotation of the earth, but the 
position of the poles may be demonstrated with 
comparatively little difficulty. 


¥ m , 





To elementary school-books a useful contribution 
* made in a System of Modern Geography, edited 
y Hugo Reid, the author of various manuals of | 
popular books of instruction. We have met with | 
geographical school-book containing so much | 
water in the same compass, and the Treatises on | 
astronomy and Physical Geography are well ap- 
pended to the work. The maps are good, and 
Sere is a coloured physical chart by W. and A. K. 
“cunston, the well-known physical geographers and 
‘gtavers. A useful school-book of another de- | 
partment is Hiley’s Practical English Composition, 
Part I, the chief merit of which seems to us to 
“usist In the numerous examples and exercises, 
hich are well adapted for progressive study. The | 
mithor Is Principal of the Leeds Collegiate and 
“mmercial School, and author of various educa- 
sonal works of merit. 
. A comedy, in two acts, by R. Kemp Philp, The 
“eereful Candidate, presents some amusing points, 
a love plot is mixed up with a contested 

a@ county town, the week before the 


Section. In 
pol, Mr, Philp’s play would cause some amuse- 
went, but we scarcely think the subject would 
peage a London audience at ordinary seasons. 
author has comic humour, and can plan a good | 
and he may succeed better after more study 


uy models, 

“ii volume of a series of educational tracts, 
Tar; apers for the Schoolmaster, contains a 
Tanety of 


latter likely to be useful fur the guid- 
ers, 


which the axis of the instrument assumes 


just as by the 
ficial horizon. 
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By means of the Gyroscope any person may find 
his latitude by direct observation of the position 





The apparatus of M. Foucault is represented by 
Fig. 1, in which ¢¢’ is a raised dise, or rather a 
small flat barrel of bronze, made as homogeneous 
as possible, and better balanced upon its axis by 
the addition of some adjusting screws, which make 
its centre of gravity exactly coincide with its centre 
of figure. The axis of the disc, made of tempered 
steel, is terminated by two conical points, working 
without friction, in the ends of twe screws qq’. 
Upon this axis is attached a small pinion , which 
can be connected with the teeth of a wheel capable 
of giving a very rapid motion to the dise, amount- 
ing to as much as 150 revolutions per second. The 
instrument by means of which the dise may be put 
in rotation need not be described ; for any system 
of toothed wheels may produce this effect, provided 
that it has a wheel capable of entering into gear 
with the pinion of the disc, and that it moves with 
sufficient rapidity. The centre of the dise is not 
shown on the diagram. ‘This centre contains a 
flat disc, carrying a plate of glass with parallel 
faces, or a metallic mirror, to enable the fixed 
plane of retation of the moving body to be exactly 
observed and adjusted by aid of a distant fixed 
object. The disc and its axis are supported by a 
eylindrical ring, 00’ (figs. 1 and 2), of which the axis 
of the dise occupies one of the diameters. In this 
ring are placed the conical holes or sockets, gq’, 
which fit the two parts of the axis of the dise, 
which may by this arrangement be more or less 
restrained in its motion. Above the screws of the 
sockets the ring carries vertical screws with move- 
able nuts, «wx, which, conjointly with the hori- 
zontal screws, ve’, serve to restore the equilibrium 
of the whole system when placed on the knife- 
edges, cc’ of tempered steel, which are fixed on the 
outside of the ring at the extremity of its diameter, 
perpendicular to that which contains the axis of 
rotation of the dise. These knife-edges in the 
plane of the middle section of the ring may be 
placed upon two plates of agate, which carry a 
third ring, dd’ (fig. 1), which is the exterior one of 
the system. The different parts of the apparatus 
which we have described may be brought by 
trial toa state of neutral equilibrium, such that 
the knife-edges resting on plates perfectly level, 
whatever may be the position given to the dise 
round its axis, the ring which carries it main- 
tains itself always in the horizontal plane. The 
circle or exterior cylindrical ring, dd’, is so 
placed that the plates of agate for supporting the 
knife-edges are on its horizontal diameter, while 
its vertical diameter contains the apparatus of 
suspension which gives it such great mobility. 
This apparatus of suspension is composed of a hook, 
o, fixed in the upper part of the ring, by which it 
is suspended from a silken thread without torsion, 
and protected by a vertical tube from the imme- 
diate action of exterior disturbances, and attached 
to a screw, m, (fig. 2,) which allows the ring 
to be raised little or much as may be desired. 
The stem of the hook passes through a double 
cusbion, q, the upper part of which, at the same 
time, gives the means of fixing the ring on any 
azimuth. It must be well understood that there is 
no friction of the stem in the cushion, and that the 
latter is only there to prevent the oscillatory move- 
ment of the ring. The lower part of this ring has 
a conical plate, g, which moves in a socket without, 





however, touching it; for it has the same object as 
the upper cushion—that is, to prevent the vibration 
of the ring. The whole of these parts are supported 
by the solid exterior half-circle, g, which is sup- 
ported by a screw foot, aa’, by the aid of which 
the thread and the great ring may be put in a per- 
fectly vertical plane. The disc and its ring can 


‘easily be drawn back from off the plates of agate 


i 


| seen by a 


j 


to the axis of the earth; so that the observer | 


e for himself an artificial equator, 


may thus creat wer 
level of water he may find an arti- 


~ 


parallel | immediately begin to manifest themselves. 


of the exterior circle, and applied to the apparatus 
for putting the disc in rotation. This done, and 
the parts replaced in the exterior circle, the phe- 
nomena due to the parts of the plane of rotation, as 
spectator revolving with the earth, will 
lo 
measure the displacement of the large circle in re- 
lation to the observer, there are on the exterior 
surface of the large ring divisions corresponding to 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, of a horizontal 
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circle, which has for its centre that of the system, 
and for its radius the distance of that centre from 
the place occupied by the divisions, which are 
opposite the knife-edges of the interior circle. With 
the aid of a microscope the smallest displacement 
of the divisions of the circle may be seen by means 
of a fixed thread stretched in the focus of the eye- 
piece. With this adjustment, it is easy to observe 
the angular motion of the circle proportional to the 
size of the latitude. If, instead of placing the 
knife-edges on the plates of agate, we put there the 
heads of the screws qq’, which carry the axis of 
the disc so as to prevent all side motion of the in- 
terior circle, we shall immediately observe the 
phenomenon of a westerly motion taking place in 
the instrument, of which the great circle will fix 
itself with the plane of rotation of the disc in the 
prime vertical—i.e. the vertical plane perpendicular 
to the meridian, whilst the axis of the disc stops in 
the plane of the terrestrial meridian itself. But 
if, on the contrary, the interior circle is replaced 
with the edges on the plates of agate, and with 
the aid of the curb, q, the large exterior circle is 
fixed in the prime vertical, whilst the axis of the 
dise is in the meridian, the inclination will directly 
manifest itself, and the interior circle turn on the 
knife-edges until the axis of rotation of the move- 
able body becomes parallel to that of the earth, 
and the kind of motion of the disc coincides with 
that of the rotation of the terrestrial spheroid. 
This is the ingenious apparatus invented by M. 
Foucault, and constructed by him, by the aid of 
which, in any part of the world, without aid of 
stars or compass, and without even measuring the 
number of vibrations of the free pendulum devised 
for that purpose by him, and brought to so great 
perfection by our English experimenters, the posi- 
tion of the earth's axis and the plane of the equa- 
tor may be determined by actual and immediate 
observation ; in a word, an artificial axis, a sort 
of dynamical needle, may be constructed so as in 
all positions and in all climates, and with unerring 
certainty, to point direct to the pole. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
October 27th. 
THE remarks I am now induced to submit to the 
consideration of the Society of Antiquaries would 


tunity been afforded me of stating them orally in 
our meeting-room at Somerset House. But as I, 
among others, had no possible chance of expressing 
my opinions on the proposition of the Council to 


lower the annual subscription, I avail myself of the | 


medium of your pages, which have ever been tole- 
rantly open to fair and free discussion, even to those 
who differ from yourself in matters of opinion. 

The chartered Society of Antiquaries of London 
has now existed upwards of one hundred years. Its 
proceedings are set forth in the thirty-four volumes 
of the ‘ Archwologia,’ in the volumes of the ‘ Ve- 
tusta Monumenta,’ and by the publication of some 
valuable Saxon and other MSS. Its matériel is 
composed of an excellent library of reference, a 


museum, and a large sum of money in the funds. | 
The | chase ; and the expenses of printing and editing these 
| works were, I understand, materially lightened by 


It supported itself by annual subscriptions. 
amount was fixed originally in consideration of cer- 
tain benefits conferred on the members, and also to 
enable the proposed objects of the Society to be 
effectually carried out. As Societies of every kind 
become permanently established, it is very reason- 
able and usual for them to increase the yearly con- 
tributions of the members ; and the Society of Anti- 
quaries did what the Royal Society and others have 
done and still do,—-it raised the amount, inferring 
that the advantages given to the members were 
adequate to the increased subscription. It was 
certainly a proof of a healthy condition, view it in 
almost any light. If in the prosecution of those 
researches which such an institution was bound to 
make the funds were deemed insufficient, it was 
wise to augment them ; and it does not appear that 
four guineas a year were ever considered an onerous 
exaction until, in the present year, the Council sud- 
denly discovered the Society to be in a state of de- 





crepitude because four guineas were paid annually 
by the members instead of two guineas. 

The Society was composed of four classes. The 
first (the truly real and effective) of distinguished 
antiquaries, 

The second, persons of great rank and eminence 
in the state, who gave a certain éclat and credit to 
the Society, and whom the others were glad of an 
opportunity of meeting on common ground. 

The third class may be termed the plebs contri- 
buens, people of fair standing in society, with repu- 
tation for general knowledge and of some smatter- 
ing of, and some liking to, antiquarian research. 

The fourth, foreign honorary members, proposed 
by the Council and elected by ballot in the same 
manner as the other members, but who are not 
compelled to correspond or contribute papers, and 
who do not receive the ‘ Archzologia’ or other pub- 
lications of the Society. 

Of late years the first two classes have been 
greatly diminishing, and the third class, it is con- 
sidered, has not improved in quality. 

Mr. Bruce, in his pamphlet addressed to Lord 
Mahon, appears to set out with an error. Anti- 
quities, in 1807, were not ‘‘ fashionable,” and stocks 
being low proved no abundance ofmoney. But the 
very great expenses of the most creditable publica- 
tions of the Society, beginning perhaps with Vertue 
and carried down to the consummation of costliness 
in the cathedrals, had so run the finances that the 
Society could not get on without doubling the sub- 
scription. This it was enabled to do, there being 
no rival Society in its peculiar province, and none 
in that of science, but the Royal Society ; and all 
persons of literature or science, or having taste 
for either, considered it a distinction to have their 


names either in the one or the other ; the publica- | 


tions were valuable, and the members were alto- 
gether satisfied in paying four guineas yearly. 

Mr. Bruce gives the numbers of the Society in 
1807 as 800, and the list of 1852 as 470. Here 
a difficulty seems at once to present itself. For, 
granting that it might be possible with a dimi- 
nished subscription to carry on in the most econo- 
mical manner the ordinary expenses of the Society 
and the publication of the ‘ Archzologia,’ it should 
seem we must be disabled from producing any of 
those more expensive works which have been the 
most creditable achievements of the Society. The 


’ | ‘Vetusta Monumenta’ has been suspended since the 
not have been proffered in this shape had an oppor- 


death of the zealous and earnest Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode ; and, although the Council has not declared 
its intention respecting it, there is every reason to 
believe an attempt will be made to get rid of it 
altogether. The alleged reason for suspending the 
work has been the state of the finances, and it is 
not likely they will be improved by giving up the 
certainty of 400/. a year for the prospect of getting 


800/. by the introduction of working antiquaries | 


at the reduced subscription. We must, in fact, 
and no doubt the Council is quite aware of it, 
abandon the ‘Vetusta Monumenta.’ As we give our 
publications to the members, the market becomes 
fully stocked, and we have no sale whatever to as- 
sist us. The experiment of the Saxon publica- 
tions, which so signally failed, sufficiently proves 
that we can never depend on our members to pur- 


the munificence of one of the late Vice-Presidents. 
In 1843 it was found that 87 Fellows were in 
arrear to the amount of 2695/.; and when, in con- 


| Sequence, it was resolved to strike off the names of 





| 
| 
| 


defaulters after a certain period, I fear it could be 
proved that the most known antiquaries were not 
always the most forehanded ; but it was evident 
that among these defaulters were many of known 
wealth, who seemed to take advantage of the lax 
manner in which the payment of dues was en- 
forced, as an excuse to save their money. Others 
had gained the title of F.S.A. probably for some 
especial purpose, and the object being answered, 
felt no further interest inthe Society. There may, 
however, have been in this number of eighty-seven 
a very few who with every disposition to pay had 
no longer the means, who had rendered services to 
the Society or to archeology. If such there were, 

















the Council did not trouble itself about tha. 
there was no precedent. The reduction _ 
subscription may possibly bring back to ae 
of aclass whom we have lost to our d a seme 
and may introduce members we shall be glad 

have ; but if we recruit, as toa certain e = to 
must do, to the right and to the left. to él * he 
void, the composition of the Society must ne the 
further lowered. a ae 

Conceding to Mr. Bruce every ¢ 
be given to him for a sincere desire 
Society, and cordially acknowled 
which as a contributing member 
he has rendered it, I am not at all induced from 
such considerations or from personal friendship to 
be wilfully blind to what I consider the errors into 
which he has fallen. He has attempted, um 
tionably in a good spirit, to grapple with wh 
considered defects in the constitution of the Society 
he has attempted to show the connexion b tweee 
causes and effects, and has essayed to bring to a 
rational deduction the results of viewing certaiy 
phases of the Society in certain points of view - 
but, I fear, it can be easily shown he has stopped 
half way, and has generalized too precipitately. 
Satisfied that he has seen the Society in a state of 
decadence, and satisfied that he has worked out 
certain results from certain causes, he has pot 
paused to study other facts which seem to me 
far more important, and thus he has generalized 
from imperfect data and from omitted facts. 
He has argued his case only as a financier. I see 
nothing brought forward but the questions of num. 
bers of members, and the high or low amount of 
annual receipts of money. Comparisons are insti- 
tuted, and, if we are only to decide on the efficiency 
of the Society from its numerical state or from the 
comparatively large amount of the recepts at cer- 
tain periods, our Treasurer has made out a plausi- 
ble case. But I submit we are bound to takea 
wider and more comprehensive view. 

The Society of Antiquaries was established to 
advance the study of the antiquities of the king- 
dom. The subscriptions were only partly the 
means to thisend. The character of the Society 
had to be formed by the value of the proceedings. 
But in Mr. Bruce’s pamphlet no attempt is made 
to give the faintest notion as to the results of the 
labours of the Society through the long space of 
one hundred years. Its successes are not shown ; 
its failures are not adverted to; and the fluctua- 
tions of its intellectual condition, which, I conceive, 
should form the grand subject for investigation, 
are totally unconsidered. It must be well known 
that the success of scientific and antiquarian re- 
searches does not depend alone on the amount vi 
pecuniary receipts. 

A committee of inquiry could not well have 
avoided comparing the early volumes of the ‘ Arche: 
ologia’ with those of an intermediate period, and 
also with those of the last ten or twenty years, with 
a view to estimate the antiquarian value of their 
contents, to see if the quality of the latter were 
commensurate with the progress of antiquarianism, 
and if the subject-matter were really legitimate, 
and not occasionally to be classed under the head « f 
literature rather than under that of antiquities. | 
know the importance of historical literature, and 
its close connexion with antiquities ; but the com- 
mittee, in obtaining statistics of the true state 
of the Society, must have considered the papers 
in the ‘ Archwologia,’ and must have classifier 
them, and have estimated their importance. The 
formation of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and its influence on that of the Antiquaries, 
would have formed the next subject of © 
cussion; then the formation of the heart 
Society ; and, lastly, the Archeological Seow _ 
It would have been the duty of the committer © 
have endeavoured to ascertain whether the was 
nished number of members, on which av ayer 
lays great stress, might be at all eu vnogery A a. 
rence to the contemporaneous character © toe a 
ceedings of the Society, both in regard Se alike 
value and in comparison with those of other ae 
ties with kindred or identical objects In haractet of 
further, what was the especial yalue and char 
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the papers printed in the ‘Archxologia’ at the period 
the Society was considered more flourishing. 
[ should estimate no Antiquarian Society by the 
tof its finances and members. We need only 

at other Societies, both at home and abroad, 
examine their lists of members, their receipts, and 
rinted proceedings, to be assured that suc- 


poof upon the spirit, the zeal, and the _ 


ability of the members, and the manner in which 


many years wholly composed of members the most | question before the Society at large, I think over- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


are encouraged, and not upon the balance in | 
the hands of the treasurer, or the capital invested — 
in stocks and other securities. Societies are, how- | 
ever, on the whole, by no means so flourishing as | 


would seem to be. The Antiquaries of Scot- 
land have ceased to publish for want of funds ; 


those of Newcastle, for the same reason, have only | 


inted a few pages in six years ; and the archwo- 


} 


logical bodies find great difficulty in meeting their | 


current expenses, even with the help of the annual 

tacles called Congresses. If we look a little 
further, and see what is yearly accomplished by 
individuals, who without large funds to draw upon, 
and under every discouragement, publish volume 
after volume, it must be obvious there must be 
something seriously wrong in a rich Society of four 


or five hundred members, which only issues an- | 


nually half a volume such as the ‘ Archzologia’ is ; 
something at variance with the result that should 
be expected from the amount of the yearly income. 
There has been a general outcry raised against the 
‘Archwologia’ of the last seven or eight years. 
Archeology, it may be said, scarcely admits of that 
display of invention which is afforded by science ; 
but the most casual observer will hardly attribute 
its deficiency in this respect as a sufficient reason 
for the very wide distinction, or comparative merit, 
which exists between the contents of the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ and those of the ‘ Archzeologia.’ 
The zealous antiquary writes under the very dis- 
couraging conviction that, after all his pains, his 
paper may be mutilated or rejected, or depreciated 
for the want of proper illustrations; and if he 
should apply for the aid of an artist, at the expense 
of a few pounds, the Council may tell him there is 
no precedent to warrant such assistance on its part. 
The paper must, as Mr. Bruce observes, (p. 22,) *‘ fall 
intheir way ;” it must be given and left to the Council. 

The charter and statutes of the Society of Anti- 
quaries contain these important clauses. The 
Charter—‘‘ And, by how much any persons shall 
be more excelling in the knowlege of the antiqui- 
ties and history of this and other nations, by so 
much the more fit and worthy shall such persons 
be judged of being elected and admitted into the 
sid Society.” The statutes, cap. vii. sec. 11— 
“At the two ordinary meetings of the Society next 
preceding the day of the anniversary election, the 
President shall give notice of the day and time 
when the said elections are to be made, and declare 
how much it importeth the welfare of the Society 
that such persons be chosen of the Council out of 
whom there may be made the best choice of the 
President,” &c. 

Now it must be evident to all that, however 
defective the charter and statutes may be in rela- 
tion to the wants of the Society at the present day, 
provision was intended to be made for the best 
possible governing body. The charter directs to 
whom the preference shall be given for election 
into the Society ; the statutes clearly mean that 
persons who are thus defined shall be selected for 
the Council. But the Council-lists will speak for 
themselves, and prove that some other rule than 
that prescribed by the charter has been long 
adopted and acted upon ; and that the Council, in 
t, has not been wholly composed of members 
more excelling in the knowledge of the anti- 
Quities and history of this and other nations,” such 
ae dager intend should be elected. That the 
a 8 of the Council should truly represent the 

luarian eminence of the general body is fur- 


‘i 


ther ev; 
r evidenced by cap. xiv., which relates to the | 


publication of the papers and drawings. The 
Council is to be a standing Committee for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the merits of the papers read, 

on their illustration. But, unhappily, it is 


competent to decide upon the peculiar merits of 
the various papers and communications read to, or 
laid before the Society. I shall not venture to 
point out the omissions or the commissions, but I 
challenge any one Fellow of the Society to deny, if 
he can, this serious and injurious infraction of the 
letter and spirit of the charter and statutes. How 


| or why has this been done? That it has been done 


is a fact too palpable and glaring to be denied. 
In this fact is perhaps to be recognised the real 
cause of the decadence Mr. Bruce laments ; the 
cause of the secession of members, and the cause of 
that torpid state of the Society which reduced 
annual subscriptions can never be expected to 
remove. I do not know to whom Mr. Bruce 
alludes in page 14 of his ‘ Letter.’ I simply think 
that the Council, in its yearly mode of reconstruct- 
ing itself, has acted asif it thought the Society was 
made for it, and not it for the Society. 

Even with a Council selected from the most 
zealous and able of the Society, it would be almost 
impossible to conduct the business properly with- 
out the aid of sub-committees. How it has been 
managed without them by a Council nominated 
year after year by some rule or standard other than 
that contemplated by the charter and the statutes, 
or by the usages of other societies, the present state 
of the Society will fully show and explain. 

Mr. Bruce, in his ‘ Letter,’ has admitted that the 
Society is flagging, and that other bodies are 


actively doing what the Society under other cir- 





| 
| 


| 


cumstances might do. He has perceived defects; 
but, as I conceive, he has not seen the cause, and 
he has mistaken the remedy. Working antiquaries 
are not to be estimated by their worldly means. 
A lord may be active, a peasant may be supine; a 
plebeian, who may not have a pound a year to 
spare from the necessities of life, might possibly 
do honour and service to the Society; a peer with 
twenty thousand a year might not answer the de- 
scription of the class indicated by the charter for 
distinction. Working members may be found 
among the highest and the lowest. The Society 
never wanted such men. The truth is, they were 
not only not always encouraged, but they were 


| often positively discouraged. Nothing is more dis- 


piriting to the energetic and meritorious than for 
them to witness their efforts unappreciated, or re- 
ceived with coldness and indifference. The Society, 
if creditably sustained, cannot afford to lose the 
money it is proposing to lose by the reduction of 
the subscription. 1 fear the first evidence of the 
unwise measure will be the total suppression of the 
‘Vetusta Monumenta;’ then will follow a further 
deterioration of the ‘ Archwologia,’ both textually 
and in illustrations ; the whole proceedings, it may 
be expected, will be cut down to meet the reduced 
income. In no way do I see any cheering prospect 
opened by the new order of things. The Society 
has been content to be perfectly passive. If papers 
were supplied they were read, and_ probably 
printed ; but we look in vain for its affording en- 
couragement either to its own members or to those 
without the pale of its fraternity. Its foreign list 
isa dead letter. Surely something more should 
be done than merely electing distinguished foreign- 
ers and sending them a diploma. We have forty- 
five foreign members, not more than two or three 
of whom have ever contributed a paper or a note: 
are they unworthy to receive the ‘ Archeologia’t 
If we cannot think it right to be so liberal as to 
give unconditionally, surely we might stipulate 
that those who correspond should receive it. The 
Society of Antiquaries of France do not give their 
‘ Mémoires’ to foreign members; but some of the 
most enlightened and influential of that Society 
are now convinced that the time is come for this 
rule to be rescinded or altered. 

The recent sale of the back stock of our ‘ Arche- 
ologia,’ and of the coppers for the illustrations, 1 
think was one of the most unjustifiable acts of the 
Council, and it must be classed among the dis- 
couragements to which the members have been 
subjected. This valuable property belonged to the 
members ; it was what they had a right to, and the 


0 well known that the Council has not been for | Council, in disposing of it without bringing the 





stepped its legitimate power. The back stock of 
the ‘ Archwologia’ and other books might have been 
made a most important material in extending the 
influence of the Society at home and abroad, and 
no one could have reasonably complained of their 
distribution to promote antiquarian science ; but 
the wholesale vending without the express sanction 
of the general body, to realize a few hundreds of 
pounds, has deprived the Society of a powerful 
means of encouraging antiquarianism, and increas. 


| ing its advancement and honour, 


C. Roacu SMITH. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(at the Theatre of the 
Royal Institution.)—(1. Captain Kennedy, in 
command of Lady Franklin's ship, the Prince 
Alvert, and his return from the Arctic Regions ; 
2. Extracts from Letters addressed by Com- 
mander Inglefield, R.N., of the Jsadel screw- 
schooner, to Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Admiral Beaufort.) 

Tuesday.—Syro-Egyptian, 7 p.m.—(1, Mr, Ainsworth, on 
the meaning of the “Cones” in the Assyrian 
Sculptures; 2. Mr. Abington, Remarks on the 
Cylinders engraved by Mr. Cullimore for the 
Society ; on a remarkable Cylinder in the pos- 
session of W. B. Barker, Esq., and on the Im- 
pression of a Cylinder on an Earthen Vase in 
the possession of Mr. Ainsworth; 3. Mr. Bo- 
nomi, Remarks upon an Egyptian Cylinder in 
the Babylonian Style.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m.—(1. Mr. H. E, Strutt, on the 
Reptiles of British Guiana; 2. Col. Hamilton 
Smith, on the Fresh-water Fish of Ceylon; 3. 
Dr. Gray, on the Ch@ropotamus. 

Wednesday.—Ethnological, 84} p.m.—(1. A Report of the 
Ethnological Proceedings at the Belfast Meet- 
ing of the British Association; 2. T, Oldham, 
Esq., Geologist to the Indian Survey, in a 
Letter to Dr, Latham, on the Kasia Tribe.) 

_ Literary Fund, 8 p.m. 
. R. S. Literature, 4} p.m. 
-- Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


At Edinburgh during this week four remarkable 
orations have been delivered. There was, first, 
Mr. Macaulay's address to the electors, when he 
made his first appearance as their representative 
in the new Parliament, The subjects were chiefly 
political ; but he threw over them the  brilliancy 
of historical and literary illustration for which all 
his speeches are conspicuous. On Monday the 
University of Edinburgh commenced its winter 
session, When the usual introductory address was 
delivered by the Very Rev. Principal Lee. Dr. 
Lee, after referring to the special occasion of the 
meeting, entered on a review of that portion of the 
recently published ‘ Life and Letters of Barthold 
George Niebuhr,’ the historian, which describes his 
residence at Edinburgh. The learned Principal, 
who was a college contemporary of Niebuhr, de- 
fended the University and the learned societies of 
the northern capital from the charges made by 
Niebuhr, who had said that he found the rising 
men of note at that time to be mere ‘ empty 
praters, whose self-complacency was contemptible, 
and their speculations detestable.” Among the 
men thus designated were Francis Horner, Henry 
Petty, now Lord Lansdowne, Henry Brougham, 
John Ward, now Earl Dudley, Sydney Smith, Dr, 
Thomas Brown, George Birkbeck Lord Brooke, 
Henry Cockburn, William Temple, Peter Roget, 
Lord Webb Seymour, Gerard Noel, Sir David 
Brewster, and Dr. Chalmers. ‘‘ These,” said Dr, 
Lee, ‘‘ were a few of the ‘empty praters’ of whom 
Niebuhr formed so despicable an estimate.” Of 
the eminent professors of that period, such as 
Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Tytler, and others, 
Niebuhr spoke with admiration, but he depreciated 
Dr. Robison, the Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
whom Dr. Lee described as one of the ablest philo- 
sophers and best lecturers of the time, an opinion 
which he confirmed by the testimonies of Playfair, 
Chalmers, and Brewster. Upon Mr. Hardy’s 
‘Memoir of Lord Langdale,’ Dr. Lee then made 
some severe strictures, but more briefly, as the 
inaccuracies of the work had been exposed in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ In the course of his address 
the learned Principal referred to the changes in 
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the professorships since last session, especially to 
the retirement of Professor Wilson, and the ap- 
pave of Mr. Macdougal, concluding with an 

istorical statement of the question of University 
Tests, and an able argument against the views 
which in some quarters seem still to be entertained. 
On the following day Mr. Macdougal delivered his 
introductory lecture in the Moral Philosophy Class- 
room, and was received with great enthusiasm by 
the students, and by the crowded and distinguished 
audience, including the Professors and city magis- 
trates, attracted by the unusual circumstances 
under which the Professor commenced his acade- 
mical career. The lecturer justified the highest 
anticipations formed of him as the successor of 
Professor Wilson. On the same evening a lecture 
was delivered, in the Philosophical Institution, 
‘On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry,’ by Isaac Taylor, 
the author of the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 
The citizens of Modern Athens have certainly 
enjoyed in these four addresses, delivered within 
two days, a display of eloquence, learning, philo- 
sophy, and genius, such as in this or any country 
is rarely surpassed. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris discussed, the 
other day, the grave yet apparently simple question 
why bread becomes stale. M. Boussingault laid 
down that staleness is not, as is generally supposed, 
caused by the proportion of water diminishing ; 





but arises from a molecular state which manifests 
itself during the cooling, becomes afterwards de- | 
veloped, and persists as long as the temperature | 
does not exceed a certain limit. M. Thenard said, | 
that it is caused by bread being a hydrate which | 
heat softens, and to which a lower temperature 
gives more consistency. 

We have to announce the death of D® Scholz, 
one of the most distinguished oriental scholars of | 
Germany. He was senior member of the Faculty 
of Theology at Bonn, and a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of that town. He studied Persian and Arabic 
under the celebrated Sylvestre de Lacy of Paris ; 
brought out a new critical edition of the New 
Testament, for which he consulted innumerable | 
original documents; made a complete literary and | 
scientific exploration of Alexandria, Cairo, central 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Marmarica, &c., and 
published accounts thereof. He also wrote several 
volumes on France, Switzerland, &c. He has be- 
queathed his valuable collection of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman manuscripts, antiquities and 
coins, together with his very valuable library, to 
the University of Bonn. 

At the opening of the Government School of 
Mines for the winter session, which was very fully 
attended, an introductory lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Lyon Piayfair, on the subject of the Industrial 
Education of various Foreign States. The object 
of the lecturer was to point out the necessity of 
combining scientific training with practical in- 
dustry. Details were given as to the industrial 
schools in Denmark, Prussia, Saxony, and other 
continental countries. In France, the government 
gives most liberal aid to the various schools by 
which skill and industry are directed. 

About 200 coins of the Roman Emperors, Gordian, 
Antoninus Pius, Gallienus, and Valerian, were 
found a few days ago in digging for a railway near 
Villefranche, in France. Amongst them was one 
bearing on one side a woman's head, and the 
words ‘Julia Pia.’ and ‘ Felix Augusta; on the 
other side a naked female, with the words ‘Venus 
Genetrix.’ The medals stuck together. 
peared to have been deposited in a vase. Near 
them were a quantity of and 
amongst them several men’s jaws containing teeth 
in a fine state of preservation. Local antiquaries 
fancy that the bones may have belonged to the 
slain in the grand battle between Severus and 
Albinus, which was fought in those parts, a.p. 198: 
but it is, perhaps, more probable that they were 
buried there after some battle in the middle ages. 

At Cambridge the Seatonian prize poem, in 
English verse, the subject Mammon, has been ad- 
judged to James Mason Neale, M.A., Trinity 
College. The Maitland prige, given trieunially for 
the best English essay OU some subject connected 
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human bones, 


SIMULTANEOUSLY 
diences of the Odeon, as mentioned last week by 
our Paris correspondent, of the evel 


act drama in sparkling prose. 


subject to die out ; 
withdrawn, 
secret oileuce of the piece could have consisted. 
Its deadliest blemish 
prudence of a young queen, and the lasciviousness 
of a churchman; and surely these are circum- 
stances not 30 foreign to history as to alarm a Lord 
Chamberlain of the most outrageous propriety. 


with the propagation of the gospel through mis- 


sionary exertions in India and other parts of the 
heathen world, has been adjudged to the Rev. 
C. K. Robinson, of St. Catherine’s Hall. This 
prize was instituted from a fund raised as a memo- 
rial of respect to the memory of Lieut.-General 
Maitland, K.C.B., late Commander of the Forces 
in South India. The Le Bas Prize has been ad- 
judged to Mr. B. A. Irving, of Emmanuel College, the 
subject of the essay being, ‘A View of the Routes 
successively taken by the Commerce between 
Europe and the East, and of the Political Effect 
produced by these Changes.’ 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, according to a 
contemporary, has named a commission charged 
with the task of compiling a new national dic- 
tionary, ‘‘in which all the new words that have 
established themselves in the language by daily 
use are to be incorporated and made classical.” 


We hope the learned commissioners will not omit | 
some terms relating to toleration, freedom of con- | 


science, and other matters, which the trial and 
persecution of the Madiais have made current at 
Florence. 

The French Government is now busily engaged 
in drawing up the standing laws and regulations of 
a General Horticultural Society for all France, 
which is to consist of titular and honorary members, 
and of an unlimited number of foreign corre- 
spondents. 
connected with horticultural science ; to publish 
a monthly volume of ‘annals’ thereon; to give 
prizes for elementary works ; and to grant certifi- 


| cates of horticultural merit. 


M. de Lamartine continues his literary labours 
with extraordinary industry. He has just brought 
out another volume, the seventh, of his ‘ History of 
the Restoration ;> and the eighth and last is to 
appear before the end of the month. It is generally 
asserted in Paris that Bonaparte has pressed hiin 
to accept a senatorship with a salary, but that he 
has refused. 

Pensions have recently been conferred from the 
civil list on Dr. Charles Richardson, author of the 
new English Dictionary, 75/.: and Mr. Francis | 
Ronalds, of the Kew Observatory, 75/., in ‘* consi- 
deration of his eminent services in electricity and 
meteorology.” 

One of the most learned and accomplished 
scholars of his day, Mr. Henry Fynes Clinton, died 
last week. The ‘ Fasti Hellenici’ and ‘ Fasti Ro- 
mani,’ (see Z. G., 1851, p. 33,) are works which 
entitle him to the high place he holds in modern 
classical literature. 

A subscription has been commenced by the 
friends of the late Mr. G. R. Porter, of the Board 
of Trade, “ for the purpose of establishing some 
lasting expression of their respect and esteem.” 

At a general assembly of the Royal Academy, 
held at their rooms on Monday, Mr. F. Goodall 
was elected an Associate. 

The next a ual mee ting of the Scientific Con- 
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gress of France is to be held at Dijon. 





THE DRAMA. 
the 


with infliction on the au 


lasting Cardinal 
Richelieu in five dreary acts of tragic Alexan- 


drines, his Eminence is being served up at the 


HAYMARKET in the more piquant form of a three- 
An interest 


WAS 


excited some years ago about the Haymarket piece 
by the refusal of 
some presume d breach of the secret code by which 


the licence, on the ground of 


the concession of that privilege is governed. 
Richelien in Li has, however, lain long enough 
on Mr. Webster's shelves for all excitement on the 


and how that the ban has be en 


we are left te wonder wherein the 


that it turns on the im- 
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It is to occupy itself with all matters | 


|, Queen and the Princess Henriette. 
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In plot and manner the piece is more ands 
English. It has much of the 
not a little of the French flippancy and douhe 
morale. Of course, history has been vidlited eta 
out scruple—the personages’ names being swathes 
merely for convenience, and their characters rt 
with as freely as they themselves ever dealt oun 
those of their friends. The story is this :—Th. 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., and Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham, on their wa 
to the Court of Madrid, find means of ACK 
mecognito, to a masked ball in 
Louis XIV., when Charles becom 
the Princess Henriette, and Villiers lays importu- 
nate siege to the Queen, Anne of Austria. bot} 
being ignorant of the rank of the }: dies, who in 
turn are equally in the dark as to that of theiy 
| suitors. The Cardinal Richelieu. whose vigilance 
is sharpened by a most unspiritual admiration of 
; 


“4 French t} 


han 
French neatness, and 


aah 

LiléeTrs, 
y through Paris 
the palace of 


es enamoured of 


thy, 








her Majesty, observes the attentions of Bucking. 
ham, and the surrender to him of a jewelled rox 
by the half-pleased, half-offended young Queen, 
Her Majesty, partly to avenge herself upon a trov. 
blesome duenna, the Countess Le Dragon, a spy of 
| her jealous husband's, and partly to punish Villiers 
for his importunity, insinuates to his Lordship. 
through the Cardinal, that his unknown beauty is 
the Countess. He follows up his suit by a note to 
‘Le Dragon,” asking an assignation in the palac 
gardens, which that Medusa-like and aged frailty 
yrants, and keeps, watched as she does so by the 


discovers his mistake, these ladies appear, and are 
still pursuing him with their raillery, when an 
alarm is given of the approach of the Cardinal and 
his guard. The ladies retreat; Villiers, to create 
a diversion, engages in a passage of arms with 
Charles, who has accompanied him to the gardens ; 
and the Cardinal, to whom Le Dragon has in the 
meantime charged the Queen with her own delin- 
quency, after despatching them to the Bastille, 
endeavours, under menaces of exposure, to extort 
from the Queen, who has previously repulsed him 
with indignant disgust, a more favourable consi- 
deration for his addresses. Failing in this, he re- 
pairs to the King, possesses him of just enough of 


the story to make him more jealous than before, 


and is invested with full power to sift and d 


upon the affair. Under the pressure of the Car- 
dinal’s threats to expose herself, to which his pos- 
session of the jewelled rose given by the Queen to 
Villiers adds weight, and the announcement of his 
determination to put the Englishmen to death, the 
Queen feigns a softer mood, and the reby secures 
the release of Charles and Villiers. She then, by 
an ingenious counterplot, out-manceuvres the Car- 
dinal, compels him to a knowledge he r own 
innocence, and satisfies the fears of the jeal 
Louis. Villiers’s contrition, and an_ alliance 
between Charles and the Princess Henriette ch 
the piece, and the Cardinal keeps his character fot 
policy and piety. 
These incidents are 
conducted by a dialogue which, 
not always either of the sharpest or n 
is in the main terse and sprightly. 
writing, the piece is above the average, «ie 
capable hands, would command a much — 
measure of success than it is likely to do In Thos 
of its present representatives. Had it appé ia 
when first announced at the Haymarket, a! vo 
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ous 
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ckilfully interwoven, and 
h, if the points be 
ost novel, , 
As regards 
and, in 





. ‘ } rer members ol 
Farren, Mrs. Glover, and the other members ¢ r 

E , ‘Hed aris 
Company of that day, would have filled ne 


the p 

nid have had bet 
beth author and audience would have yee met 
reasons for content. All the present Pp 





excellent in dramas of a lighte1 class, want weigh 
and finish for a piece of this descriptis n. nu} r | 
Stirling's Anne of Austria, we miss fie" -: 4 
sciousness, the self-possession, al dl oe wd : 
fulness, which are necessary to carry her Majest 
eracefully through the niceties of situ stion he | 
logue into which she is continually thrown. | - " . 
wants ease, her seriousness dignity, and the w! ; 
fancy and feellft. : 


performance that easy play of fap Fine designed 
which are necessary to fill up the = ad excellent 
by the author. In consequence of the, 


tu Dran. 
scenes where the Queen, the Prince, and L4 
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a take Villic vs’ letter as addressed to herself, and 


ain where the ¢ 
much of their effect. 
tionand manner take 
the impersonation, 


level. 


+ were unkin 


theatre alone 
Mrs. Selby’s 


of objectionable 
character demands. 
the best point is the make 


tardinal unveils his passion, lose 
A strained and jerking intona- 
all youth and queenliness from 
and reduce it to an ordinary 
Of Miss Amelia Vining's Princess Henriette 
The necessitie 
can have placed her in the part. 
Le Dragon scarcely hits that medium 
ness without vulgarity which the | 


of the 


-up of the face, which is 


finely individualized. But the actor has not grasped 


the part, and 


merit, as & W 
Leigh Murray s 
fally performed. 


ingless of princes. 


although in points it is not without 
hole it wants purpose and force. 
Villiers is well studied and care- 
This cannot, however, compen- 
ate for the buoyant vivacity, that carries in i 
own triumphant enjoyment of life the assurance 
of success, the high-bred confidence, the well- 
wined ardour of that prince of libertines. 
art demands a larger manner than this intelligent 
verformer has at command. 
ofervescence of the champagne, but not its colour, 
its fragrance, its latent glow. 
dull and unhappy in Louis AJV. as the worst 
Jemocrat could desire, and Charles in Mr. Par- 
glle’s hands becomes the most feeble and mean- 
No attempt indeed is made to 


ts 


infuse character into the part, and the success of 


this forbearance is perfect. 
applicable, alas! not to this theatre alone, a little 
more attention to orthoepy would not be amiss. 
In the case of French names our performers are 


As a general remark, 


He can give the | 


‘chartered libertines,’ but while ‘ Walker’ exists | 


there is no excuse for careless pronunciation of our | 
The stage used to give the law in 
these matters ;-——-now the language of the boards | 
wxems to be fast descending into chaos, 
piece such words as ‘ presumptious,’ ‘innocunce,’ 
‘momunt,’ and other barbarisms, were of frequent 


native tongue. 


occurrence, 


Weak in pieces that demand strength and eleva- 
tion of style, the company at this theatre is admir- 
able in its caudevilles and farces. 
sen a better performance than that of Mrs. Stir- 


- { 
We have rarely | 


ling, Leigh Murray, and Howe, in Mr. Webster's 


agreeable farce, A Novel Expedient. 
higher powers, 
market's rank as the first theatre in London. 
A new farce, by Mr. J. M. Morton, 
produced on Thursday night, 
It is a pleasantly writ- 


4 Capital Mate 
was completely successful. 
ten piece of nonsense, in which Keeley’s 
racy, natural, and artistic as usual,—-keeps the 
audience for an hour in a constant flow of ‘ heart- 


easing mirth.” 


There has been no lack of novelties in 
during the past week ; but they have been chiefly 
vaudevilles, by unknown hands or of no striking 
merit, Which will strut and fret their little hour 
The principal of them is | 
at the Gymnase, and is called Therdse, or Ange ou 
plays the two principal 
characters, in one of which she figures as a sort of 
‘arrestrial angel, overfiowing with virtue, in the 
The incessant changing | 
eature, and language, must be very fa- 
ind to the spectator it 
‘ce almost incomprehensible. 
however, liked such pieces, and Shakspeare 
At the Gaité there is a grand 
‘ttimental melodrama in five acts 
‘@ Alpes. Madame de Girardin lias had a five-act 
medy accepted at the 
ralled Lady Tartuffe, 


and then be forgotten. 
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Véemon. Rose 


ther as a monster of vice. 


f dress, { 
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Us ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, Estastisuep pr Act oF PartiamMent in 1834 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALT... LONDON. 
' P HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Ear! of Courtown Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Relhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl Somers lichewan 
LONDON BOARD 
Chairman—Cuarntrs Granam, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—Curntes Downers, Esq 


H. Blair Avarne, Esq | J.G. Henriques, Esq. 
EL. Boyd, Esq., Resident F. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq ' Thomas Thorby, Esq 


7 MEDICAL OFFICERS 
Physician—Anrucr H. Hassact, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 











St. James's 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from Mar h, 1834, to December 3}, 
1847, is as follows :— 
mm: sul ided ; 8 i Ss 
Sam —_ . = adder ; um we Sum 
Aesured henuved » Policy-in | to Policy in, payable at 
184] ' I8g8 Death. 
£ & «ed £& 64 2 
5000 13 yrs. 10 mo 653 6 8 787 10 OO 6470 16 8 
*1000 7 years _ 157 10 0 1157 10 4 
wht) l year ae ll 5 0 Sil 5 0 


* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 ]s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. 8d.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 los. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director 


(PE INVESTMENT of MONEY with — th 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securitics, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by Investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire protits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in Janwary and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinet and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Depariment. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complcte. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, With many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 


Natronat Asscr ince anp INVESiMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sv. Manrin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR SQuAne, 
LonpDoN. 


N.B. Applications fur Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

a 1,0LD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 

THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Chairman 
JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

ANEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances for the who.e 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material reduc 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the suimin 
sured; to an immediate payment in Cash; or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiunis 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and up 
wards for the whole term of life, may remain asa debt upon the 
Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by which means £1500 may 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise required for £1000 

LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 and upwards on 
the security of Policies effected with this Company for the whol 
tenn of life, when they have acquired an adequate valu 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk incurred 
by members of Mutual Societies 

“INSURANCES without participation in Profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. 

SAMUEL INGALIL, Actuary 


A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE and DEFERRED 
we ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, Lothbury, London 


Established 1839. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY 


Established in 1797. 
Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq 
William Cotton, Esq., FR.S, Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.RLS 
lenry Grace, Esq Matthew Whiting, Esq 
Auditors—Emanucl Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 

John Haggard, D.C.L. 

BONUS.—At the division of profits declared up to $rd July, 
1547, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre 
miums paid. PFour-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life -—- 








dee. | Without With Keo, | Without | With 
: j Profits Profits _— Profits | Profits 

£sod £eda ee ere ge, 
15 ine |; in tf} @ i sae ct ee 
20 1isl0 | 138 8 SO 409 | 410 7 
30 240 20 4 60 ae ea ys 


“ROBERT TUCKER, Seeretars 
rerur " + ’ ee a r . 
Wry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable 
and Self-proteeting Policies. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Crosrers-~Mr. Conunissioner West, the Hon. W, F. Campbell, M-P., 
and John Thomas, Esq. 

The first Periodical Valuation of the Policics effected with this 
Society, on the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting, held 16th dune, 1852; and the following 
table will show the effect of the bonus then declared—viz. a sum 
equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of five years 
standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either in 
diminution of premiums, until the next division of profits, or as a 


permanent addition to the Policies :- 


: Perma Reduced 
Sse «TZ nentaddi- Original | Annual Redu 
ses sigs tiun to Pre Premiums tion of 
“Ae Bian) “§ Sum As miums payable until Premium 
re ‘ sured next Division 
£ fs. a ek «4 ge @ 5 8. @ 
6 52 1000 8610 0 inil7 6 “6 18 9 2116 9 
6 il 2500 160 6 O Oo 8 8 39 8 8 3010 9 
6 17 wy) #829616 0 9 0 5 5 2 9 | 2a. @ 
3 24 100 | 2313 @ +10 7 2} 613 1 3 14 10 
%, {6 1000) «4406C«d4siCO 38 15 O 2413 3 1461 7 
5 > 1000' 5310 0 27 4 2 iz zd Siz 2 


E. F. LEP KES, Sccretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


(THE FINANCIAL YEAR of the STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY closes on 15th November, 
and Assurances effected before that date will be admitted to the 
Division of Profits in the year 1855, securing Four Years’ Bonus 
then, and an Additional Year's Claim at every future Division 
over later entrants 
INTENDING ASSURERS should lodge their proposals at the 
London Office, 82. King William Street, ¢ itv; at the Head Office 
in Edinburgh; or with one of the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM THOMAS THOMSON, Manage: 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary 


EDINBURGH LON DON 
3, Gronce Srurer, ( Head Office 82, King Wittiam Sraert 
DUBLIN. GLASGOW. 
66, Urrer SACKVILLE Strert 35, St. Vincent Pracs 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 

stituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform persons desirous 

of Insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 

year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 

appropriation of profits to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 

forms of proposal may be obtained at the Offices, 1, Old Broad 
street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from any of the Agents 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


JARON LIEBIG on PALE ALES.—If I wished 
to associate with any individual brewery my remarks on the 
alleged adulteration of bitter beer with strychnine, it would have 
been only natural to have mentioned another brewery, in which 
alone, and not in Mr. Allsopp’s, | was engaged in investigating the 
Burton mode of brewing, and it was also in that brewery, and not 
in Mr. Allsopp’s, that the Bavarian brewers acquired all the in 
structions they obtained—st Burton. The admiration I expresecd 
of this beverage, in my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is advertised in such 
amanner as to lead to the inference that my praise was exclu 
sively confined to Mr. Allsopp’s beer, this was not the case; my 
remarks referred to that class of beer. 
Giessen, July 24, 1852 JUSTUS LIERBIG. 

N.B.—The Baron's original letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee: House, Cornhill, where it may be seen by 
any one taking an interest in the matter 


‘T HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.— 
Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per tb., and good Black 
Tea at 3s. 4d., Strong Coffee at 10d., and Fine Coffee at lid. perlb, 
we still say, to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow 
ing prices :— 





TRUSTEFS 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | ¢ harics Heaton Ellis, Esq. i 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Curric, Esq 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.-P 
Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Feq 


i 


G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Elis, Esq | Ernest A. Stephe nson, Esq. } 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch i 


Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this | 


Association : 
Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 


cere J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


The best CONMOU TOR. ccccccascesccenssesces Sa. Sd. per ib 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea .........+ 4e. Od ad 
The best Moyune Gunpowder,...........+: 5s. Od pa 
The best old Mocha Coffee ........ccceeeee ls. 4d. ‘ns 
The best West India Coffee.........cseee0% ls. 4d ns 
The best Plantation Cevlon............606- Is. Od 


lea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part of 
England by 
PHILLIPS and CO., 
Tea Merchants, No. §, King William Street, City 

OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREPT 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 


| each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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PEECAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


C. Hampden Turner, Esq., FL RLS, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 











NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 





FOR THE YOUNG 


1 
b 


PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 








VARTY’S COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


A SERIES OF FIFTY-TWO NEW 


COLOURED PRINTS TO AID 


SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION, 


Selected in part by the Author of ‘Lessons on Objects.’ 
FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** A valuable help in home education.” 


** Admirably adapted for the purpose of instructing the young. 


They are suitable either for schools or for private families.’ 
“To aid parents on the Sunday they are invaluable.” 


“Well adapted to assist in conveying to the mind, at a tender 
age, scriptural truths and precepts through the medium of sight. 


| This work is far superior to anything of the kind ever attempted 
| in Bible illustration.” 


The Fifty-two Prints coloured, in 1 vol., half-bound morocco, £2 18s.; in 2 vols, £3 4s.; in a paper wrapper, £2 12s.; Single Prints, 


le. 6d. coloured. 


In plain oak frame, £3; rosewood and gold frame, and glass, £3 6s. 


Size of the Prints, 12}in. by 103. 





CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


FROM THE ANCIENT BRITONS TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 


In Fight Parts. 


kind is engaged."’ 


** One of the best helps to the study of English history we haye | 


seen."’ 


“The spirit given to the sketches, and the striking impression 
which this graphic painting produces upon all minds, but espe 


cially the young, need not be indicated.” 


JOHN GILBERT. 


Every Part contains Five Plates, with Facsimiles of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and most distinguished 
characters, accompanied with Tabular Sheets of Letterpress, carefully compiled. 


“ This work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordinary 


Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 

“No work that has hitherto appeared to aid the study of British 
history can compare with it.” 

“The pictures are on a large scale, and the taste displayed is 


|; sure to secure success."’ 


“An clegant mode of insinuating a knowledge of English his- 
tory."’ 
“The tabular sheets embrace much valuable information.” 


Price, complete in One Vol. imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, £3 13s. 6d.; or in Eight Parts, each Part, 7s. 6d. 


beautifully tinted. 


In a serial portfolio frame, with glass, £3 18s. 








In One Volume, folio, exhibiting nearly Sixty Animals, in upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, half-bound 
in morocco, and lettered, £2 2s. 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS. 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE 
AND USES AFTER DEATH. 


The size of the Prints is 15 inches by 12. 


To present accurate drawings and pleasing pictures is not the 
only nor primary object of this work, but rather to impart lessons | 
of practical importance and daily application in an attractive 
form, and to open up a subject which, judiciously applied, is cal 
culated to prove to the young a most interesting and instructive 


Single Prints may be had. 


| study. The design is to show the Utility of Animals to Man, both 
in their services during life and in their uses after death; and to 
deduce results calculated to excite interest and admiration, and 
evince the Wisdom and Goodness of God in the subsistence, com- 
fort, and social advancement of hig creature MAN. 





VARTY AND C03 
SELECT SERIES OF DOMESTIC AND WILD ANIMALS. 


In Thirty-six carefully coloured Plates. 


Size, 12 inches by 9. Price £1 4s. 


The Selection of Animals has been limited to those which are most known and best adapted to elicit inquiry from the young, and 


afford scope for instruction and application. 


The set of Outlines for Drawing, 9s. 


CLEARLY EXHIBITING THE RELATIVE SIZES OF ANIMALS TO MAN, AND THEIR COMPARATIVE 
SIZES WITH EACH OTHER. 
ARRANGED IN DIVISIONS, ORDERS, &c., ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF BARON CUVIER. 
Carefully and Beautifully Coloured after Mature. 


This work is eminently calculated to facilitate elementary in 
struction in Natural History. 


be considered a desirable attainment. 


Kingdom. 


In the absence of living animals, 
correct representations of their forms and comparative sizes must 
This object is effected in 
the present publication, which furnishes a most correct, simple, 
and attractive method of cultivating the study of the Animal 
Its peculiar features are, that the Animals are drawn 


from nature on a scale laid down on each print—MAN being given 
as the standard of measurement; by which means not only the 
true comparative size of each animal is shown, and the natural 
size correctly ascertained, but the erroneous impressions which 
children are so apt to receive from representations of animal life, 
in tae no comparative standard is preserved, are entirely 
removed. 


On Four Imperial Sheets, 30 inches by 22, in sheets beautifully coloured, with a Key, £1 5s. 6d. 





Second Edition. Bound in cloth, demy l2mo. 


New Scripture Prints. Six Illustrations | 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY ; 


OR, THE KARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES LAID DOWN BY KARL RITTER, 





from the Parables, drawn by W. J. Montaigne. 
by 12. Price 3s. in a wrapper. 


Second Edition. Imperia: 8vo, bound In cloth, 5s. 6d. 





Size, 15 in. | 
| 


|_Educational Maps 


‘ 


| Vogel’s Illustrated Atlas of Political | 


Vogel’s Illustrated Physi 
beautifully coloured. yaical Maps, 
Plate I.—Comparative View of the principal 
Earth, on which are exhibited 
of the growth of Plants, 


Mountains of tha 
| the perpendicular lim); 
i the distribution of Animals 
} and the greatest heights of the habitable parts of tb 
| “ Be, above the Sea. ; se 
—A View of the comparative Lengths o t incipal 
Rivers, Lakes, and Fall-of Rivers. _ a 
| III.—The Earth projected on the Horizon of London 
IV.—Europe beautifully illustrated with numerous 
ings, exhibiting—the Races of Man, 
&c., in their geographical distribution 


Draw 
Animals, Plants 


V.—Asia, ditto, ditto 
VI.—Africa, ditto, ditto. 

i} VII—North America, ditto, ditto. 
VIII.—South America, ditto, ditto. 
IX.—Oceanica, ditto, ditto 


X.—British Isles with the adjacent Coasts, illustrated with 
Portraits of Eminent Persons, Vignettes, Draw 
Animals, Plants, &c., &c. 

These Maps are sold separately at 6d. each. 


ings of 
Size, 12 in. by li 


Christ an Example for the Young. 
Illustrated by 55 Engravings on tinted*papers, to aid o 
Chronology of our Lord's Life and Ministry. With a May 
Bound, cloth lettered. Third Edition. Price 7s. 6d 


Hand Atlas for Bible Readers. By 


| E. HUGHES. New Edition, with very considerable additions 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


Varty’s Early Lessons in Geography. 


In 14 Lessons, on 7 large cards, in very bold type. Price 2s. 6 


A Large Physical Map of the World. 
Showing its various Physical Features and Phenomena. Cloth 
and roller, coloured, £1 Is.; varnished, £1 ss. Size, 5 ft. 6in 
by 5 ft. 


Large Physical Map of Europe. 
Exhibiting its Physical Features, &c. Coloured. Cloth and 
roller, 18s.; varnished, £1 4s. Size, 5 ft. by 4 ft. 4in 


Physical Earth, in Hemispheres. 
Without the lines of latitude and longitude, or any names of 
Places. Size, 5 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 10 in., on cloth and roller, 16s 





| 
t 
| 
A 
| 
| 


A Large New Map of the World. 


Showing its Civil Divisions, and other useful information 
In Hemispheres. Cloth and roller, lés. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 
3 ft. 3in. 


Historical Maps of England—Middle 


Ages. Two beautifully executed Maps, with copious Index 
Sheets. Map I. Engla Land, Anglo-Saxon Period, from 4. 


; 


Map I. England, Anglo-Norman Period 
Price, in sheets, 5s. On cloth and 


450 to a.p. 1066. 
from a.p. 1066 to a.p. 1485. 
roller, 8s. 


: : = 
The Child’s Circle of Knowledge. by 
CHARLES BAKER. A Series of Two Hundred Lessons on 
Common and Useful Subjects, for Domestic and Public Schools 
In Thice Gradations. ei 
These Lessons are composed for the purpose of supplying 
information on subjects which possess an immediate or Pets 
tive interest for the youngest child. They are written in @ 
style which will ensure attention, and which comes within 
the range of observation and the earliest development of the 
intellectual faculties. ; aa 
The Circle of Knowledge is published both in Books an 
Tablet Lessons, with large type. ad 
*.* Manuals are published to the above Work. 


/Graduated Scripture Lessons. By 
C. BAKER, from Genesis to Malachi, according to the — r 
of Events. In Three Gradations. Price, Gradation I., 6d 

’ Gradation L., 1s.—Gradation ILI., 1s. 6d. 


e = ’ “Pp 
The Bible Class Book. By C. Baker. 
With upwards of 3000 Explanatory Notes, Poems oa - por 
jects of the Lessons, and Chronological, Geogrer a? 
General Indexes. Price 43. 6d., cloth lettered 


(Varty’s Cheap 


r 





P i slhe 
, Coloured, and mounted on cloth aud roi 


Series at : 
Mercator’s), 12s. In Hemispheres, » 


THE WORLD 











noMBOLDT, STAYYENt, ELI, MELE MOT, Br | eee ee ery, mes, ewe | THE BRITISH ISLANDS (One Map), Mie 
With Five illustrative Colowred Maps and Plates. dred Engravings of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &c. | Europe ....seeseeeeeeeees 6s. | The Journeys of Ite, = 
BY ARNOLD GUYOT, i By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. With ASID oe cece e eee e eter ee eee es ' Heathen eer See 
pvcteante of Phgeies Gampegny S08 Misvery.0t Wraihiee. | eS er the BOmee gen eee ere Y | a inerlen ccccccsccccccecss 6B. | Jewish Palestine ta Twelve 
' Sra *s Australia and New Zealand 6s. ‘ ime of 
ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE maps | 4" Easy Introduction to the Study of | tnsiaud.....--..0000 Gs. | Palestine, in the Time of 
the Animal Kingdom. Price, in cloth, 4s. 6d. Scotland oe eeseceeeceveves 5 NE aes aie ves & Travels 
1’ > : - "008 L Wrelamd ncccccccesvccceses 6s. | St. Paul’s Voyages* *" 
TO THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, BY DR. VOGEL. |The Treasury Harmony of the Four. — aan pera cee. 68. | Jerusalem, the City of Te 
Seven Maps, each beautifully embellished with a Border, exhibit Evangelists, having Scripture Illustrations, Expository Notes, |, Roman Empire .......-- a Fat ' 
ing the Animals, Plants, &., according to their geographical | Practical Reflections, Geographical Not ces, &c. Bound, cloth. Outline Maps to correspon yas and roller 
distribution. Imperial éto, in a cover, 3s. the set. 2 vols. £1 ls. A few copies only remain on hand. 1s. 6d. each plain; 2s. coloured; 5s. canvé 
, ha oa va ~s — > ~ = “4 yr # 
VARTY AND OWEN, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON 
A Detailed Catalogue of these Works, Maps, and Apparatus, may be had on application. A liberal Discount to Schools. so 
ee Cevent 
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